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HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
The mag =o on this page was drawn expressly 
for us by Mr. Homer, from one of the beautiful 
lithographic likenesses of the Illinois Senator 
ublished by Mr. C. H. Brainard of this city, who 
oo made it his speciality to produce heads of all 
the prominent men of the times, in a style of per- 
fection hitherto known only to European art. 
The engraving of Mr. Homer’s drawing was 
made by Mr. Damoreau, and is doge in admir- 
able style. Though comparatively a young 
man, the subject of our present sketch has been 
— before the public for ae years. 
is career is an interesting one, not only in its 
political aspect, but as an example of a resolute 
struggle for honor and distinction, maintained 
with true Anglo-Saxon pluck, and crowned with 
various successes. Stephen A. Douglas was 
born in Brandon, Rutland County, Vermont, 
April 23, 1813. In July of the same year, his 
father, Dr. Stephen A. Douglas, a physician of 
eminence, died suddenly, leaving two children, 
the subject of our sketch, _ a 
daughter not two years of age. 
When about fifteen of 
the circumstances of his mother in- 
duced young Douglas to relinquish, 
or at least postpone, his plan of 
completing his common school ed- 
ucation by an academical course, 


cabinet-making, and for nearly two 
was engaged in that business. 
he severity of the labor, however, 
proved too much for a delicate con- 
stitution, and he was compelled to 
abandon it. After studying a year 
at Brandon Academy, he went 
with his mother, who married 
a Mr. Granger, to New York, and 
became a student at Canandaigua 
Academy. At the same time he 
commenced the study of law. In 
1813 he removed to the West, 
which has ever since been his home. 
We find him at one time en 
in the law office of Mr. 8. J. An- 
drews of Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
prospect of becoming associated 
with that gentleman in business, 
but his hopes were prostrated by a 
long illness. On the restoration of 
his health he left Cleveland and 
visited various cities of the West 
in search of employment. We find 
him entering the town of Winches- 
ter, Illinois, in the winter of 1833, 
with thirty-seven and a half cents 
in his pocket, and no immediate 
prospect of adding to that enor- 
mous capital. However, he hap- 
ed to arrive just in time to act 
as clerk to a large auction sale of a 
merchant’s property, which lasted 


three days. This made him known, 
and enabled him to obtain a school SS 
with forty scholars, at three dollars SS 

a@ quarter each. He began his SS 


labors as a pedagogue on the first 
Monday of December, 1833. His 
evenings he devoted to the study 
of law, having borrowed a few 
books of a | friend. In March 
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1834, he obtained a license, and NS 
commenced his career as a lawyer. SS 


How well he succeeded may be 
inferred from the fact that in less 
than a year he was elected by a 


islature, State’s Attorney, over 
Col. John J. Hardin. The position 
was a trying one, as it brought the 
youthful advocate as prosecutor in 
criminal cases, in collision with 
the first lawyers of the State. But 
he held his own, and triumphed by 
the force of energy, industry and 
genius. He resigned his office in 
1836 for a seat in the legislature, as 
a representative for his county, 
which he carried at the close of an 
animated, fierce and exciting can- 
vass, his opponent being the distin. 
= and gallant Colonel John 
- Hardin, afterwards killed at 
Buena Vista, at the head of his reg- 
iment. We should have stated that 
Mr. Douglas had taken a warm in- 
terest in polities from his boyhood, 
and was one of the earliest and 


most zealous cnppertare of General Jackson. In 
the legislature, he was a leader of the minority 
which opposed the increase of the capital of the 
local banks and the connecting of the State with 
its moneyed institutions, and also distinguished 
himself by his advocacy of internal improve- 
ments, and especially of the construction of the 
Illinois and Michigan canal and of the Illinois 
railroad system. In 1837 he was nominated by 
a democratic convention, candidate for Congress, 
at the election to be held on the first Monday in 
August, 1838. He accepted the honor, without 
expecting to succeed, but hoping to strengthen 
and consolidate his party. He entered the can- 
vass with spirit, “stumping” the State, and 
making speeches nearly every week day for five 
months. The contest was so close that Mr. 


Stuart, the whig candidate, was elected. only by 
five votes, Mr. Douglas’s friends contending that 
had some of the votes for him which had been 
rejected from an error in spelling his name, been 
counted in, he would have been elected. 


In the 
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Presidential campaign of 1840, Mr. Douglas 
traversed the State for seven months, delivering 
more than two hundred speeches. Though his 
health suffered severely from this extraordinary 
labor, he kept the field to the last day of the elec- 
tion. Our political readers will remember that 
Illinois, which had been confidently reckoned for 
Harrison, gave the Van Buren ticket a hand- 
some majority. On the meeting of the Legis- 
lature, Mr. Douglas received the appointment of 
Secretary of State, and immediately entered 
upon the discharge of his official duties. In 
1841 he was elected by both branches, Cape 7 of 
the Supreme Court. The arduous duties of this 
office he discharged with fidelity and ability, 
again seriously injuring his health by attention 
to business. In 1843 he was induced to accept 
the democratic nomination for Con , and, as 
custom compelled him to “ stump” his district, 
he resigned the Judgeship, from his conviction 
of the impropriety of running for a political —_ 


, NS e features of Mr. Douglas, 


canvass, which lasted for forty days, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, at its expiration, both 
candidates were prostrated by bilious fever which 
lasted for a month. Mr. Douglas was elected b 
about 400 majority, and the next year re-elec 
by about 1900 votes ; and a third time, 1846, by 
nearly 3000 ey Under the last election he 
did not take his seat, however, having been 
elected United States Senator for six years 
from the 4th of March, 1847—the congressional 
elections being held by law one year in advance. 
In April, 1847, Judge Douglas married Miss 
Martin, only daughter of Colonel Robert Martin, 
of North Carolina. Both as a member of the 
national House of Representatives, and of the 
Senate, Judge Douglas made his mark from his 
first ap ce at Washington. In the 29th 
Con he took a bold and decided stand on 
the Oregon question, as one of the advocates of 
“54° 40'.” He introduced a bill to extend the 
maritime jurisdiction of the Courts of the United 
States to the lakes, which is now a law. He was 
prominent supporters of 
the bill to refund the fine imposed 
by Judge Hale on General Jackson 
for declaring martial law at New 
Orleans, and made a_ brilliant 
speech in its defence, afterwards 
acknowledged by the old 
oro. Every prominent democratic 
measure brought before Congress 
since his icipation in the na- 
tional legislation, has found a vi 
orous and eloquent advocate 
Senator Douglas. He sustained 
the measures which led to the war 


with Mexico, and supported the 
government hout the strug- 
The famous Wilmot proviso 


nd in him an energetic oppe- 
nent. The recent political course 
of Judge Douglas is teo familiar 
to our readers to require repetition, 
even if our space permitted. The 
repeal of the Missouri 
in which he took the initiative, his 
Katusas and Nebraska bill, his doc- 
trine of “popular sovereignty,” all 
linked er, are questions 
of the day, into which we have 
neither the reom nor inclination to 
enter. Qur readers are aware how 
he has beea sustained by the peo- 
ple of his State in one of the bit- 
terest contests ever waged im Lili- 
nois. In 1357, Jadge las mar- 
vied a second time, his wife being 
a beautiful and accomplished lady, 
the daughter of Mr. Cutts, of 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Douglas 
resides at Chi Illinois, during 
the iatervals of the sessions of Con- 
gress. He is understood to have 
amassed a handsome fortane, 
chiefly from successful land specu- 
lations in the West. At. the close 
of the recent canvass in Illinois, he 
visited New Orlea:.s, Havana and 
New York, mecting with a warm 
reception in these cities. Our en- 


graving is correct with to 
and 
shows him as he appears at the 
present time. He 4 short, but 
strongly built; and his stature 
taken in connection with his intel- 
lectual powers, has given rise to 
the popular sobriquet of the “ Little 
Giant,” by which he is familiarly 
known. He isa ready and vigor- 
ous debater, and owes his ability of 
commanding the attention of the 
Senate to his long training in his 
western campaigns. A western 
stump orator has need of perfect 
self- ion to satisfy his ro 
but intelligent auditors. Carefully 
addresses would meet 
with no favor, and be of no use on 
the stump. A man must have his 
statistics in his head, his facts at 
his tongue’s end, and be as prompt: 
to attack and defend, as a gladiator 
ouglas possesses, and when 
ane th the Senate, the most care- 
less members compose themselves 
to attention. We make no com- 
ment on Mr. Douglas’s political 
views, as it would be out of place. 
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The Changsling : 
THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Story of the French and Indian War. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
BURNING OF A HOUSE BY THE INDIANS. 


Suorrvy after the incidents of the foregoing 
chapter, Mr. Danbridge succeeded in purchasing 
an extensive tract of land in Virginia, under 
partial cultivation. It is now five years since, 
and the grounds surrounding the plain, substan- 
tial buildings erected by the former owner, are 
embellished with trees, shrubbery and flowers ; 
while the buildings themselves, with the addition 
of broad verandahs, shaded with flowering vines 
and clustering roses, would not have been recog- 
nized as the uncouth looking edifice of former 
years. 

The proprietor had also changed in appear- 
ance. He had always been a handsome man ; 
but ‘his was a style of countenance which time 
makes more noble and expressive, and perhaps 
a little more haughty. 

Day was drawing to a close, and he was stand- 
ing ima verandah which courmanded a view of 
the high road, some forty or fifty rods distant. 
From time to time he exchanged a few words 
with a lady, who sat by an open window near 
where he stood. Without being beautiful, there 
was something genial and attractive about her, 
which seldom failed to win confidence. Three 
years since she had crossed the threshold as the 
bride of Mr. Danbridge, and had brought light 
and joy to his hearthstone; none the less, that 
his thoughts would sometimes wander beyond 
the sea to the spot where the wife of two years 
was now sléeping. 

“I can’t see where Juba is,” said Mr. 
Danbridge. 

* Where has he gone?” asked his wife. 

“ Over to Stimpson’s for the letters. He should 
have been here before now.” 

“It’s a long ride over to Stimpson’s. I think 
he can hardly be expected before sunset.” 

“Perhaps not, but I’m expecting letters from 
England, which, I suppose, makes the time seem 
long.” 

“There he is now,” said Mrs. Danbridge ; and 
as she spoke, a colored lad, mounted on a superb 
though untrained horse, dashed around the cor- 
ner of the broad avenue that led to the house. 

“You had better mind, Jube, or Fleetfoot will 
throw you some day,” said Mr. Danbridge, as 
the boy reined up his wild and fiery steed so sud- 
denly, close to the verandah, that he narrowly 
escaped being thrown over the animal's head. 

“isn’t any more afeared of him dan I be of 
an ole: sheep,” said Juba, with a broad grin. 

“ Any letters ¢” 

“Yis, Massa Danbridge, a whole heap,” re- 
plied the boy, taking a small Jetter-bag from the 
pocket of his blue and white striped doublet. 

Mr. Danbridge’s anxiety to hear from his 
old home made him a little nervous, and in at- 
tempting to untie the letter-bag, he drew the 
strings into a knot. 

“Tt is equal to the Gordian knot, I believe,” 
said he, after vainly attempting to untie it; 
handing it to his wife that she might cut it with 
her scissors. 

“This is from Braxon, and will tell us all 
about little Percy,” said he, eagerly breaking the 
seal of a letter marked, “ by ship.” 

As he ran his eye rapidly over its contents, his 
wife noticed that something like a frown gath- 
ered on his brow, and that his lips were slightly 
compressed. 

“No unpleasant news, I hope,” said his wife, 
when he had finished reading it. 

“ In some respects the reverse of that, for my 
scn is in good health.” 

*“The letter is from Braxon ?” 

“ Yes, and he tells me that it is some time—he 
didn’t say exactly how long—since Mrs. Cline, 
on account of failing health, was'obliged to give 


‘wp the care of the child.” 


“Did he mention who has the care of him 
now? Is it any one you know ?”’ 

“He only says that it isa young woman my 
mother used sometimes to employ, and that, thus 
far, she has taken the best of care of him. But 


I should have preferred to have him remain with 
Mrs. Cline. If her health is poor she might 
have some one to assist her. This Braxon,—I 
hardly know whether my confidence in him is 
misplaced or not.” 

“Why so ?” 

“ Before I answer your question, let we first 
ask you what you think of the allowance, which 
I have instructed my agent to pay quarterly for 
the child’s support ?” 

“Tam not much of a jadge myself, but you 
know what Mrs. Selby said the other day, when 
you mentioned the amount in her presence.” 

“No, I don’t recollect. What did she say?” 

“ That half the amount would be ample, judg- 
ing from what was required for the maintenance 
of herself and brother for the last six years they 
remained in England, afcer the decease of their 
parents.” 

“And yet Braxon writes me that the sum 
hitherto paid is totally insufficient. That a third 
more, at least, is necessary, if I would have him 
maintained as a gentleman’s son should be.” 


Mrs. Danbridge was about to reply to this 
remark, when her attention was diverted by see- 
ing some one, half hidden from view, among 
some bushes on the brow of a steep, broken 
ledge of rocks, which formed a wild and pictur- 
esque contrast to the field of waving grain that 
swept round its base. 

“Who can it be?” said she, pointing towards 
the spot with looks of alarm ; for it was said that 
Indians had been recently seen lurking in a piece 
of woods at no great distance. 

“It is impossible to tell so far off,”” Mr. Dan- 
bridge replied ; ‘‘but it is a woman, I think, so 
don’t be alarmed.” 

“ Yes, it is a woman, as I can now see by her 
dress.” 

As they continued to regard her with a good 
deal of curiosity, and with some alarm on the 
part of Mrs. Danbridge, she crept to the verge 
of the rocky ledge and prepared to descend. 
They watched her with intense interest, for it 
was an undertaking involving imminent peril. 
But she did not hesitate. Grasping the bushes, 
she threw herself boldly over the edge of the 
dizzy height. Availing herself of here and there 
some inequality of the steep descent as a foot- 
hold, though to do so she was often obliged to 
let herself down by means of the tangled and 
matted vines, which found root in some deep 
fissure, she accomplished the descent with aston- 
ishing celerity. 

Just as her feet touched the ground, a deep, 
fierce yell, more like the baying of a pack of 
blood-hounds than anything human, broke the 
stillness of the sunset hour. It was a sound that 
Mrs. Danbridge, many years previous, had once 
heard, and it now thrilled every nerve with 
horror. 

“ The savagés—they are close at hand,” said 
she, with white lips. 

“No, not very near, I think,” replied Mr. 
Danbridge, affecting a calmness he did not feel. 

The person, whoever it was, whose hazardous 
descent from the summit of the precipice they 
had been watching, the moment the terrific cry 
was heard, crouched so closely to the ground 
that she could not be seen. 

Tho sound died away, and all was silent again 
for a few minutes, when there was another cry, 
wild and fierce as the first, and as it seemed to 
those listening, full of exultation. It was, how- 
ever, evidently at a greater distance, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Danbridge breathed more freely, and in 
a measure succeeded in soothing the servants 
who had gathered round them, some of whom 
were almost wild with terror. Readily influ- 
enced, they soon forgot their alarm, and chatted 
gaily among themselves, their attention, in the 
meantime, being more or less directed towards 
her who had let herself down from the rugged 
height, with a bold recklessness which must have 
been inspired by desperation. 

She had risen to her feet, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, as if deliberating whether to cross the 
field of grain, or take a foot-path which skirted 
one side, she decided on the path, rightly imag- 
ining that the facilities it afforded would more 
than make up for the shorter distance, obstructed 
as it was by the rich luxuriance of the grain. 

“She appears as if she was afraid of being 
pursued,” said Mrs. Danbridge, in a low voice 
to her husband. “I am expecting every minute 
to seé Indians appear in sight.” 

“If they do we're not unprepared fur them,” 
he replied. 

“TI can’t imagine who it can-bé,” #aid 
Danbridge. ‘Juba, can you tell who it is ?” 


“ Dat be Minda, de gal dat live wid de widder 
Pemberton, ober by de woods,” replied Juba. 

“Mindat? She was here last winter to help 
Flora sew.” 

“Dat she was, and dat was when Pelus found 
out how powerful bright her eyes is.” 

The latter part of this speech was ostensibly 
addressed to his fellow-servants ; though he took 
good care to speak so loud that all might hear. 
Pelus, a handsome mulatto, did not condescend 
to do anything more than to east on Juba a look 
of ineffable disdain ; who, on his part, wholly 
unmindful of this silent token of disapprobation, 
saw with secret elation that Mr. Danbridge 
turned away to conceal a smile. 

By this time Minda, who was a pretty mulatto 
girl, bad arrived within speaking distance. Her 
long black hair was streaming over her shoulders 
in wild disarray, her eyes were dilated and spark- 
ling with excitement, and the red blood glowed 
like fire through the brown which slightly tinged 
her cheeks. She stopped, panting for breath. 


“The Indians! the Indians!” she exclaimed, 
the momeiit she had recovered her breath, so as 
to be able to speak. 

“We were aware that they could not be far 
distant,” replied Mr. Danbridge, calmly. “In 
what direction are they from here ?” 

“ They are on their way to Mrs. Pemberton’s, 
if not already there, and they will either murder 
her and little Myra, or carry them off.” 

“ At any rate,” replied Mr. Danbridge, “I 
will see what can be done to prevent it.”’ 

He knew that he was the only one in that vi- 
cinity who could be looked up to at such a time, 
and naturally resolute, energetic and self-pos- 
sessed, he felt himself equal to the emergency. 
It was the work of only a few minutes for him, 
and such of the men belonging to the plantation 
as could be of service, to arm themselves with 
rifles and bayonets, which he always made a 
point of having kept in good order, that they 
might be ready at a moment’s warning. Others 
who lived near, he knew would join them. 
Meanwhile, Minda, who had now arrived close 
to the house, proceeded with great volubility to 
tell why she had come. 

She had, she said, at Mrs. Pemberton’s re- 
quest, gone to gather some berries, which grew 
in great plenty néar the woods, about half a mile 
from the house. A boy, the only servant except 
herself, set out to go with her, but she prevailed 
on him to go back, because her mistress and the 
child were alone. 

She filled her basket, and entered the edge of 
the woods to rest herself in the shade. In a 
minute or two she heard voices. They came 
nearer, and she soon ascertained that there were 
two persons, and that they were Indians. For- 
tunately, a dense thicket intervened between her- 
self and them, and ignorant of her proximity, 
they seated themselves so near the opposite side, 
that she could overhear what they said. 

Thongh she did not perfectly understand their 
language, she knew enough to make out that 
they had ventured near the margin of the woods 
for the purpose of reconnoitering ; a party of 
their companions being secreted at some little 
distance, awaiting the result. They decided that 
it would be best for their first onslaught to be 
made on the dwelling of Mrs. Pemberton, who, 
as they appeared to know, was a widow; and 
that their farther depredations should be regu- 
lated by their good or ill success. 

They counted on little resistance, the inhab- 
itants, as they supposed, having from long being 
unmolested, neglected to furnish themselves with 
the means of defence. As they were about to 
return to their comrades, one of them caught 
sight of the basket of berries, and darted for- 
ward to secure it. Minda knew that if she re- 
mained where she was, the moment he turned he 
must inevitably see her. She dared not attempt 
to reach the house through the open fields and 
pastures, or to conceal herself in the woods. 
There was only one alternative, and that a nearly 
hopeless one. 

A ledge of rocks, high and steep, was before 
her, screened from view by the embowering fo- 
liage of vines and trees. She had ascended it 
many times in search of violets and columbines 
for little Myra Pemberton, and knew how to 
take advantage of every foothold afforded by 
the broken, and to the unpractised eye, nearly 
imperceptible path, by which the summit could 
alone be gained. 

The Indian, after obtaining the basket, did not 
turn in season to see her plunge in among the 
‘babes, though the fiutter and rustle of leaves, 
or the swaying aside of branch or spray, imped- 
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ing her progress, in@itated the éourse she had 
taken. They both étarted in pursuit of her, bat 
when they arrived at the foot of the precipitous 
height she was beyond their reach, and they at 
once saw that her strength and agility were equal 
to maintaining the advantage she had gained. 

She dared not waste even the single second of 
time it wonld have required to look back, and 
when, after regarding her a few moments in si- 
lence, one of them ftittered deep, guttural 
sound, expressive of anger and disappointment, 
and then turning on his heel, was followed by 
his comrade, she supposed them to be pressing 
closely upon her steps. To her surprise, when 
she had gained the shelter of some bushes on the 
opposite .verge of the ledge, where she was 
obliged to stop for a moment to take breath, she 
could neither see nor hear them ; yet imagining 
that one of them, at least, might be near, she 
dared not for a single instant forego her vigilance 
and caution. 

Before she had half finished her narration, 
Mr. Danbridge and his men, who seemed to be 
endued with a portion of his own courage and 
resolution, were on their way. As Mrs, Dan- 
bridge, Minda, and the female servants, together 
with those whose age unfitted them to join in the 
expedition, were watching their receding forms, 
they saw a faint, lurid light gleam through the 
trees surrounding Mrs. Pemberton’s dwelling. It 
grew brighter every moment. 

“They’ve set fire to the house,” said Minda, 
wringing her hands. “ O, if Mr. Danbridge had 
only been five minutes sooner.” 

Scarce a minute had passed, when simulta- 
neous with a yell, which imagination might have 
likened to the cry of demons, spires of vivid 
flame shot upwards, revealing through an open- 
ing among the trees, the dusky forms of the In- 
dians running hither and thither, or dancing round 
the fire in a manner expressive of wild and fierco 
exultation. 

Their savage and tumultnous joy was at its 
height, when suddenly a shower of rifle balls, 
sped by unseen hands, felt amongst them. A 
number, including their leader, fell to rise no 
more, and others were wounded. So intent had 
they been on their work of destruction, and at 
the same time so little fearful of being interrupted, 
that Mr. Danbridge and those with him, by the 
help of bushes and trees, or whatever else would 
cover their approach, had thus fortunately turned 
their exultation into dismay and confusion. On 
their way they had been joined by a few stout, 
determined men, tillers of the soil, who by the 
labor of their own hands had gained the humble 
though comfortable homes, which could be seen 
here and there. 

The wild tumult into which the Indians were 
thrown, was, as Mr. Danbridge thought, suf- 
ficient proof that not only their leader had fallen, 
but that there was no other party near from 
whom they could expect aid. 

There were a number of random shots by the 
Indians, and a few hatchets thrown in the direc- 
tion of their assailants, and then, without any at- 
tempt to carry off any of the valuable articles 
they had removed from the house, previous to 
setting it on fire, they fled, carrying with them 
their wounded. 

“ Save my mistress and little Myra,” had been 
whispered by Minda to Pelus, as he passed her 
with his polished rifle on his shoulder, and his 
plume of red feathers in his cap, looking, as she 
thought, very brave and handsome. 

“If it can be done I will, or I'll give you leave 
to call me coward,” was his answer. 

His first care now was to redeem his promise, 
but nothing was to be seen of Mrs. Pemberton 
and her little daughter, or of Tilly. Mr. Dan- 
bridge had not forgotten them ; and with much 
anxiety as to their fate, he joined in the search. 

“It’s my opinion that they made their escape 
when the savages first came in sight,” said one 
of the men. 

“Or they might have hid away somewhere in 
the house, and perished in the flames,” remarked 
another. 

“ Which, after all, horrible as even the thought 
of it is, would be better than to be carried off 
captive, and be tortured to death, as some of the 
prisoners are,”’ said the first speaker. 

At that moment, some one, just discernible 
through the cloud of smoke wafted in that direc- 
tion, from the still burning timbers of the house, 
seemed in a hesitating manner to be moving to- 
wards them. 

“Tt’s one of the red-skins lurking round and 
watching us,” said one, and he raised his rifle to 
fire. 
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“No no,” exclaimed Juba; “it be Tilly. My 
eyes is sharp enough to see his great white teef 
troo de smoke, which be a sign that Missus 
Pemb’ton, and ’specially de leetle one he sot 
sech great store by, is confe to no harm; ’cause 
he wouldn’t grin so ef de sabages had killed 
7em.” 

Juba was right. By this time Tilly had ar- 
rived so near that there could no longer be any 
doubt as to his identity. 

In answer to the inquiries of Mr. Danbridge, 
the others ceasing their clamorous questions 
when they heard him speak, Tilly said that half 
an hour after he left Minda, he saw an Indian 
near the edge of the woods, and thinking there 
must be more, run home with all possible speed. 
He arrived in season fur Mrs. Pemberton to 
reach a place of safety, carrying the child in his 
arms, before the Indians came in sight. 

An hour later, Mrs. Pemberton and Myra, a 
lovely child between three and four years old, 
were welcomed to the home-circle at the Dan- 
bridge Plantation. 


CHAPTER V. 
ARRIVAL OF TWO GUESTS. 


Passin@ over an interval of fourteen years, 
brings us to the period made memorable by the 
French and Indian war. As far as Mr. Dan- 
bridge was concerned, or the members of his 
household, this intermediate time was marked 
with but fewchanges. One of these fuw was the 
decease of Mrs. Pemberton; who, after the burn- 
ing of her dwelling, had, with her daughter, at 
the earnest invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Dan- 
bridge, continued to reside with them. Myra was 
ten years old when her mother died; Mr. Dan- 
bridge having long before that event been ap- 
pointed the child’s guardian by Mrs. Pember- 
ton’s request. 

It was the last of June, and the heat had been 
oppressive during the day ; but now the sun was 
low in the west, and a cool, refreshing breeze 
had sprang up, and drifted in at the doors and 
windows of the apartment where Mr. and Mrs. 
Danbridge were sitting. 

“Tt is now more than nineteen years since I 
left England,” said Mr. Danbridge, laying aside 
a book he had been reading. 

“Your son at that time was a year old,” re- 
marked his wife. 

“Yes, and I sometimes regret, poor as the op- 
portunities for education are in this country com- 
pared with those in England, that I hadn’t sent 
or gone for him myself, when I had fully made 
up my mind to reside here.” 

“I wish you had. I have always had some 
misgivings about that Braxon, and have some- 
times doubted whether he was exactly the person 
to be the tutor of a boy who was beyond the 
reach of parental control.” 

*« And there was a time, you know, when I dis- 
trusted him.” 

“ You mean when he wrote to you relative to 
the allowance fur Percy's expenses 

“ Yes, but subsequently he made the matter 
all fair and plain. He has always been a punc- 
tual correspondent, and has never failed to enter 
into all those minute details, which, as he rightly 
judged, would be so satisfactory to me.” 

“And Porcy has never failed to write 
regularly.” 

“Never. Well, if I havedone wrong in plac- 
ing too much confidence in Braxon, it may not 
yet be too late to remedy the evil. Let me see; 
if my last letter was received at the time it 
should have been, we may begin to look fur 
them in about a week.” 

“You expect Braxon to accompany your 
son?” 

“Yes; Percy wrote that he should like to have 
him, as you may recollect, and so, I suppose, it 
was arranged accordingly.” 

He turned his head towards a window as he 
spoke, and the grave, almost troubled look, 
which, unconsciously to himself, had overspread 
his countenance while speaking of his son, at 
once vanished, giving place to a bright, luminous 
smile. 

“ Look, Emily,” said he, to his wife. “Can 
you imagine anything mgre spirited and beau- 
tifal 

Her eyes followed the direction of his. 

“ IT knew that it must be Myra you saw, retu:n- 
ing from her ride,” said she; “fur I have often 
thought that, although her features are not regu- 
larly beautiful, she was the most lovely girl I 
ever saw. There is something about her—I 
hardly know what—absolutely enchanting.” 


“The charm is heightened, no doubt,” said 
Mr. Danbridge, “by her being perfectly uncon- 
scious of the attractions so lavishly bestowed.” 

“ And then she is so good,” remarked his wife, 
with animation. 

No one, who at this moment could have seen 
Myra Pemberton, would have thought that their 
admiration, at least as far as external attractions 
went, was exaggerated. She was riding towards 
the house with that abandon and careless grace 
which showed that she was an accomplished 
horse-woman. Her habit of a dark, lively green, 
was well fitted to her form of exquisite sym- 
metry, and swept down in graceful folds over the 
slight-limbed, spirited animal she rode. Her 
riding-cap with its wavy plumes were of the same 
color as her habit, and made brighter by con- 
trast the rich vermeil of her cheeks, which 
glowed through the brown curls, that the fresh 
breeze was doing its best to blow into tangles. 

As she approached nearer it could be seen that 
the red, moist lips were just fall enough to ad- 
mit of being moulded into that form which gives 
to the countenance a peculiar sweetness, and in 
which, perhaps, more than in any other feature, 
the witchery lay, which Mrs. Danbridge a few 
minutes previously had declared herself unable 
to describe. In short, she realized the perfection 
of sweet, careless girlhood, though careless only 
as respected herself; for in her heart there was a 
deep fountain of tenderness and sensibility, 
whose waters were readily stirred by another's 
sorrow. 

“She is already a daughter to us by the ties 
of affection,” said Mr. Danbridge; “and if 
Percy should prove worthy of her, I cannot but 
hope she may some day be really so.” 

“ There can be no fear on that score,” replied 
his wife, “if the son resembles the father. It is 
no longer ago tlian yesterday, that as Candace 
Atherly was bantering her about young Belford, 
she turned to me and said she never intended to 
marry, unless she should be so fortunate as to 
meet with some one as good and noble-hearted 
asI did. I could not help thinking that when 
she made this remark, Percy was in her mind.” 

By this time Myra had arrived near the house, 
and without waiting for the assistance of Juba, 
her chosen attendant whenever she rode, and 
who was hastening to dismount for the purpose 
of rendering it, she slid from her horse, at the 
same moment, with a graceful adroitness, gath- 
ering up the long skirt of her habit. 

An hour later, Mr. and Mrs. Danbridge, with 
Myra and Candace Atherly, a young lady who 
was often their guest forseveral weeks at atime, 
were about to seat themselves at the table spread 
ready for supper. They were prevented by the 
entrance of Juba, who had been deputed by his 
master, as was not uncommon at that period 
among the generous and hospitable proprietors 
of extensive landed estates in the Old Dominion, 
to look out for travellers as day was drawing to 
a close, and invite them to pass the night, and 
partake of the liberal entertainment at all times 
provided. 

“Well, Juba?” inquired Mr. Danbridge. 

“Two young men dat look like ossifers, be 
waitin’ in de road,” was the boy’s answer. 

“Waiting in the road? Why didn’t they 
come to the house? I suspect you forgot to do 
as I told you,” said Mr. Danbridge, with a good 
deal of warmth. . 

“No, Massa Danbridge, I didn’t forget. I 
tell ’em how you didn’t like to hab de gentlefolks 
pass by an’ not call, when night was comin on, 
’specially when dar might be Indians about, and 
no tavern near,” 

“ And what did they say then ?” 

“ Dey speak two t’ree words ’tween ’emselves, 
and den dey ’quire where Cap’n Mercer live. I 
tell ’em I didn’t know, but would go an’ ask 
you, ’cause you know’d eberybody.” 

“ You should have said this in the first place,” 
said Mr. Danbridge, putting on his bat. “They 
couldn't reach Captain Mercer’s till after mid- 
night, let them do their best. I shall be back in 
a few minutes and bring the gentlemen with me,” 
he added, as he Jefc the room. 

“I hope he will be as good as his word,” said 
Myra Pemberton ; “it is so long since anybody 
has been here.” 

“Two whole days,” said Candace Atherly, 
who was amusing herself by offering a magpie a 
piece of bread through the bars of its cage, and 
then withdrawing it the moment the bird at- 
tempted to seize it. “ Your lonely life certainly 
renders you an object of compassion.” 

“Two whole weeks you mean, Candace,” said 
Myra, earnestly. 


“IT stand corrected. I forgot when I spoke, 
that my brother, who left here two days since, is 
unworthy Miss Pemberton’s notice.” 

“ How can you say so, Candace? You know 
that I think no one beneath my notice. Your 
brother is here so often that he seems like one of 
the family.” 

“If he does seem so, you dislike him—you 
can’t deny that you do.” 

“T always treat him well.” 

Candace was about to make some angry re- 
sponse, when Mrs. Danbridge interfered. 

“Come, girls,” said she, “all this is very 
foolish, to say the least. Nothing is a greater 
enemy to peace of mind than petty jealousies. 
Myra, as she says, always treats your brother 
well. Let him be content to be considered 
merely in the light of a friend, and cease teasing 
her to accept him as a lover, and I dare say you 
will find nothing to complain of.” 

Candace bit her lips till the blood almost start- 
ed beneath the pressure of teeth glitteringly 
white ; while her eyes, intenscly black, appeared 
to be literally glowing with a fiery heat. And 
yet her answer to Mrs. Danbridge was soft and 
smooth. 

“You are right, my dear madam,” said she. 
“Tshall think of what you have said, and en- 
deavor to profit by it.” 

Mrs. Danbridge had no time to note the wide 
contrast between her looks and the humility 
which she succeeded in throwing into her voice, 
as she replied in phrase at once so hypocritical, 
for the steps of Mr. Danbridge and the two trav- 
ellers, whom he had persuaded to accept his hos- 
pitality, were even then at the door. 

The anger of Candace, fur the time being, 
was lost in curiosity, largely mingled with sur- 
prise, at their entrance. This last feeling was 
fully shared by Mrs. Danbridge and Myra, for 
the younger of the two travellers bore so marked 
a resemblance to Mr. Danbridge, that it could 
not have escaped the eye of the most casual 
observer. 

His figure, finely developed, resembled in all 
respects that of Mr. Danbridge, except that 
there was still a lack of that compactness, which 
a greater number of years than he had yet seen 
could alone give. Nor did the resemblance end 
here. His finely cut features wore the same frank 
and open expression, and indicated a similar 
firmness and decision of character. His hair, 
black and glossy, fell in the same rich, wavy 
masses round his broad, white forehead, and his 
skin, through which glowed the free and health- 
ful currents, coursing through his veins, was the 
same dark, almost olive hue. 

“It must be Percy,” said Mrs. Danbridge to 
Myra, who stood close by her side. 

“ Yes, it must be,” replied Myra, in the same 
low voice, while her heightened color showed her 
agitation. 

So completely had their attention been ab- 
sorbed by the younger traveller, that they had 
scarce noticed his companion, who was a fine, 
soldierly looking man, who could not have been 
less than a dozen years his senior. 

Mr. Danbridge now presented the last named 
gentleman to bis wife and the two young ladies, 
as Ensign Clayton, and then, in the same quiet 
manner, which showed his utter unconsciousness 
of the striking resemblance he bore to himself, 
he introduced the other as Mr. Anvers, a young 
gentleman from New England, who, by the influ- 
ence of Captain Mercer, a friend of his father, 
had been appointed lieutenant in an expedition 
then in contemplation against the Indians. 

Mrs. Danbridge was disconcerted by an an- 
nouncement so different from what she had an- 
ticipated, and welcomed their young guest with 
evident embarrassment. She, however, soon 
succeeded in getting the better of this feeling, 
and so well seconded her husband’s genial hos- 
pitality, as to make the two strangers feel quite 
at. home. 

Though Anvers was not bashful, he was, as 
became his youth, modest and unassuming ; so 
much s0, that it required some skill and tact on 
the part of his entertainers “to draw him out.” 
When they had succeeded in this, it soon became 


apparent that his mental as well as physical : 


training had been carefully attended to. Young 
as he was, it was found in the course of conver- 
sation that he had already had some military ex- 
perience ; while, as was afterwards attested by 
Mr. Clayton, his quick eye, unerring rifle, and 
power of endurance, showed that it had been to 
some purpose. 

When, ata late hour, they separated for the 
night, it was with sentiments of mutual esteem 


and good will, which subsequently required little 
fostering to ripen into a regard, which, without 
exaggeration, might have been termed parental 
on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Danbridge, and on 
his, an affection which stopped but little short 
of the filial love he had ever bestowed on his re- 
puted parents, and who were really so, for aught 
he knew to the contrary. 

Nor can it be supposed that so lovely a being 
as Myra Pemberton, and one like Anvers, rich 
in personal attractions, and in all good and no- 
ble qualities, to say nothing of those, which in 
accordance with the exigences of the times, took 
a strong hold on popular favor, could be thrown 
together for even a few brief hours, without re- 
garding each other with sentiments far removed 
from indifference. 

“It is verv strange,” said Mrs. Danbridge, in- 
voluntatily giving voice to what was passing in 
her mind, after the young ladies and the guests 
had withdrawn. 

“ What is strange?” asked Mr. Danbridge. 

“I was thinking of the almost perfect resem- 
blance which this young Anvers bears to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes. Were you not conscious of it?” 

“ Well, I did once or twice think that his face 
was not unlike the one I sometimes see in the 
looking-glass.” 

“ Not only his face, but his form is like yours. 
Your voices are alike too. Before you intro- 
duced him I thought it was your son. I was 
never more disappointed in my life than when I 
found I was mistaken.” 

“ Any person would have reason to be proud 
of a son like him. I can ask nothing better for 
Percy than that he may be like him.” 

“Neither canI. Didn’t I hear him promise 
you that he would remain with us a few days?” 

“ Yes,— when I found it wasn’t necessary for 
him to join his regiment for a week or ten days, 
I succeeded in persuading him into the belief, 
that it would be as well for him to pass the inter- 
mediate time here as elsewhere.” 

“Percy may come before he leaves.” 

“Yes, he may. I regret more and more that 
when I left England I suffered him to remain.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Tue splendor which a golden sunset had 
spread over the western sky, was fast yielding to 
the gloom of night, when two travellers drew up 
their weary horses in front of a log house. It 
was of the better class, and stood near the mar- 
gin of a sparkling stream, tributary to one of the 
larger rivers emptying into Chesapeake Bay. 
They were Englishmen, and had recently come 
to America in one of the vessels employed by 
the British for the transportation of troops to aid 
the colonies in their war with the French and 
their Indian allies. 

One of the travellers had passed the meridian 
of life by half ascore of years. His face, of that 
firm texture which gives depth and decision to 
the furrows stamped by time, care. or passion, 
was longer, less massive, and with none of the 
ruddiness common to the genuine Saxon type. 
So far from it, that when seen in profile, there 
was even what might have been called a gipsey 
cast to his physiognomy. The extremely light 
color of his eyes, however, as they gléamed from 
beneath their thick, overhanging brows, conflicted 
with the impression thus produced, and at the 
same time excited surprise, that orbs so colorless 
should emit such keen and fiery glances. 

But his mouth, more than any other feature, 
was the true exponent of his character. It was 
expressive of sagacity, determination and cour- 
age, such as when joined to energy and perse- 
verance, seldom fail to accomplish a favorite 
purpose. As tothe means employed, one per- 
mitted to share his confidence would have found 
that he was not over-scrupulous. That he was 
crafty, might have been seen in various ways; 
even by the manner his head was set on his 
shoulders. 

His fellow-traveller was much younger than 
he was, being, apparently, not more than twenty. 
There was little in his appearance to attract at- 
tention. Taking it all in all, it was decidedly 
commonplace. With little or 10 manifestation 
of the shrewdness, energy and other qualities 
which gave character to the countenance of his 
associate, there was yet a certain general resem- 
blance between the two, though of a nature so 
vague and shadowy, as hardly to admit of de- 
scription. In short, xe was one of those, who, 
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with cautious and skillful management, could for 
the most part be held in complete, not to say ab- 
ject control, by will strong and energetic as 

possessed by his companion. Not that in 
certain cases, he was destitute of a full measure 
of obstinacy ; but weak, indolent and supine, he 
was willing not only to have some one to lean 
on, but to point out the course he was to pursue. 
Joseph Price and his wife were well pleased with 
the opportunity afforded by the arrival of the 
travellers, to exercise their hospitality, and to in- 
dulge in those social qualities, which, owing to 
their lonely and secluded situation, they could 
seldom gratify. 

This was made a mt by the warmth and 
heartiness with which they were welcomed. 
Even the servant, on whom devolved the duty of 
stabling the horses, evinced an alacrity in the 
performance of his task, which 
showed that any incident which 
broke the monotony of the daily 
routine, was hailed with delight. 

Mrs. Price was a little disap- 
pointed, when, on their entrance, 
she obtained a distinct view of the 
elder stranger, for she felt that he 

few of those genial qual- 
ities, by means of which the true 
tleman, without compromisin, 
is dignity, diffuses light an 
warmth through the social circle. 
She availed herself of the first op- 
portunity to communicate this im- 
pression to her husband. 

“He is one of those upstart 
gentry,” said she, “that delight in 
putting down those they think be- 
neath them still lower than the 
are. The evening’s enjoyment 
promised myself when I saw him 
and the other one ride up to the 
door will turn out to be a poor 
affair after all, I’m afraid.” 

“Never mind, Margaret,” he re- 
sa ; “he nor the youngster will 

ly be so uncivil as to be rude 
to us beneath our own roof.” 

“At any rate he'll be close- 
mouthed,” said she. “I don’t be- 
lieve he will tell us a single word 
of what is going on in the world.” 

To her surprise, she found that 
she was mistaken. The moment 
her husband re-entered the room, 
he commenced making various re- 
marks and inquiries relative to the 
country and the war in which the 
colonies were engaged, and finally 
asked if a Toma by the name 
of Danbridge lived near. 

“The only gentleman I ever 
heard of by that name,” replied 
a “lives over fifty miles from 


“So faras that? Does he you 
refer to own a large plantation ?” 
“Yes, he’s one of the greatest 
landholders in Virginia ; and what 
is better than that, for it has gained 
him the respect and good will of 
everybody, far and near, he is one 
of the most upright, noble-hearted 
tlemen in the country.” 
“What kind of a road is there 
between here and where be lives ?” 
“Nothing but a horse-path part 
of the way, and not very good at 


“Ts there any danger to be 

ded from “he Indians ?” 
“There’s reason to fear that 
there is; but if you have an idea 
of going there, and they should mo- 
lest you, the best thing I can think 
of for you to say to them is, that 


y, certainly ; ot course 
I am his friend; while this young 
gentleman is something more. 
is Mr. Danbridge’s son.” 

“His son? It must be the one, 

t,” said Price, turning to 

his wife, “that I’ve heard you say 
was in England to be educated.” 

“ The same,” said the stranger, 
speaking so quickly that she had no 
time to answer. “‘I was his tutor.” 

“Then your name must be 
Braxon,” said Mrs. Price. “ Be- 
fore I was married I used to live 
near Mr. Danbridge’s plantation, 
and often heard you mentioned.” 

“Yes, Braxon is my aame. Mr. 
Danbridge has a second wife I be- 
lieve—a lady he found in this country.” 
since he was married.” 

“But this young tleman still continues to 
be an only son, does he not ?”’ 

“ Yes, an only child.” 

has an adopted daughter, however.” 

“ 0.” 

“ T’ve been told so since I arrived in America. 

“Tt’s a mistake. Miss Myra Pemberton, the 
rich heiress, must be the young lady referred to. 
Mr. Danbridge is ber guardian. She has been 
in his family ever since she was a little child.” 

“ A rich heiress, did you say ?”’ 

“ Yes, a fortune fell to her mother 
pectedly a few years before she died.” 

Braxon’s face on hearing this lighted up, and 
he cast a sidelong glance at his companion, 
whom, for the sake of convenience, it will tor 
the present be necessary to designate by the 


“He has. It is now more than a dozen years 


name of Percy Danbridge. Braxon was about 
to inquire farther respecting her, when a large, 
tall woman glided in at the door, which had been 
left ajar, and without speaking, took a seat among 
the shadows which had gathered in a remote 
corner of the room, and which the light of the 
one dim candle burning on the table could not 
penetrate. Mrs. Price invited her to lay aside 
her cloak, but she declined, and appeared to be 
careful to keep it so arranged as to muffle the 
1ower part of her face. In half an hour supper 
was ready, and Mrs. Price invited her to take a 
seat at the table, which was spread in an adjoin- 


ay ent. 
“No,” she replied ; “I dined late, and have no 
need of food—only of rest.” 

“You are astranger in these parts ?” 

“Iam. Can I remain here to-night ?” 


“ Certainly, if you can put up with our ac- 
commodations, which will be poor, for the two 
gentlemen mean to stay, I expect.” 

“Fatigue will make sleep sweeter than a soft 

In the morning I shall rise with the lark, 
and be off.” 

“Does that woman live anywhere near ?”’ 
asked Braxon, when Mrs. Price entered the room 
where supper was served. 

“No, she is a stranger.” 

“Tf I didn’t know that it couldn’t be so, I 
would say that I had heard that voice before to- 
night,” said Braxon. 

“So would I,” said Percy; “and I know 
where I heard it too.” 

“One like it, you mean,” said Braxon, with a 
look evidently meant to put a stop to the subject. 

It was somewhat later in the morning than 
Braxon intended it should be, when he and Dan- 
bridge resumed their journey, and the woman, 


of whom they saw nothing more after supper, 
had been full three wih 

It was near mid-day, and the heat was begin- 
ning to be oppressive, when they alighted from 
their horses, and seated themselves in the shade 
of a wide-spreading oak which grew by the way- 
side. They bad turned their horses loose that 
they might crop the grass, of which there was an 
abundance, mm § were partaking of some refresh- 
ment, with which they had provided themselves, 
when they were startled by a voice behind them. 

“I’m here before you, Hamish Braxon, if I 
did have to come afoot.” 

Had Braxon been stung by a poisonous rep- 
tile he could not have recoiled more suddenly. 
The next moment he had risen to his feet, and 
stood face to face with the person who had 
spoken. It was the same woman who had en- 


tered the domicil of Price, and who had carefully 
kept in the obscure corner to prevent being 


“You don’t seem glad to see me,” said she, 
before Braxon had so far got the better of his as- 
tonishment as to be capable of speaking. 

“I wasn’t expecting to see you,” he replied. 
“T supposed you safe in Old England.” 

“TI would have laid a wager of a hundred 
guineas last night, when we were at Price’s, that 
that was Sib Finchley’s voice,” said Percy. 

“You thought to slip through my fingers,” 
said she, without paying any attention to the 

oung man’s remark. ‘ You are cunning, but 
’m a match for you any day. The vessel I 
came in was a better sailer than yours, and I ar- 
rived three days before you. 1 saw you when 

u landed, watched your movements, and find- 
ing that you were going to set out for the rich 
planter’s, thought I would travel the same road.” 


“ You might have d yourself the trouble.” 

“And you are of the same mind ?” said she, 
turning to Danbridge. 

“I think you might as well have staid where 
you were; but it is all one with me,” was his 


answer. 

“You may be misthken about that. Were I 
so minded, I could whisper a few words in your 
ear that would rouse you from your indifference.” 

“Why don’t you then? I am willing to hear 
whatever you have to say.” 

“ When it suits my p you shall know.” 

Here Braxon interposed. 

“Do you know what you’re saying ?”’ said he, 
sharply 

“T never speak without ae and I know 
when to stop without your ch ng me. The 
time is past, Hamish Braxon, for— 

“ Please remember that my name 
is Robert.” 

“Hamish is the name your 
father gave you, and I shall call 
you by it when it suits me. AsI 
was saying, the time is past for me 
to tremble and cringe, when I see 


the red fire-spark in your eye. 
Your oor | ver me has long 
been at an end. I’ve got the 


weather-gage of you, and shall 
either take him into confidence, or 
be paid for my silence.” 

“You bave lost your senses I 
believe.” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ Step this way.” 

As he spoke, he seized her by 
the arm so suddenly that involun- 
tarily she yielded to the impulse of 
his hand. It was only for a mo- 
ment. She freed herself from his 
grasp with a look of mingled scorn 
and loathing, and she rapidly pro- 
ceeded to a spot, at such a distance 
from the oak that what they said 
could not be overheard. 

“Danbridge,” said Braxon, 
looking back to where the young 
man stood, regarding them witha 
look such as showed that he was 
somewhat roused from his almost 
habitual apathy; Danbridge,” 
said he, “remain where you are 
and be patient. All this shall be 
explained to you at a proper time.” 

means,” said Dan- 
bridge, muttering to himself, “ that 
youintend to mystify me still more 
deeply. No matter,—he has m 
true interest at heart, or rather his 
own, which is the same thing to 
me, if I am right in thinking that 
his and mine are so woven together 
that the welfare or ruin of one, will 
involve the same to the other.” 

“Well, Hamish,” said Sybil 
Finchley, ‘‘ what are you going to 
deal out now—promises or 
threats 

of ' simply wish you to listen to 

n 


“« Better listen to it yourself.” 

“T believe that I’m not in the 
habit of letting or caprice 
influence me. 1 can boast of hav- 
ing a cool head, at any rate.” 

“Yes, and a colder heart. For 
all that, your perceptions are less 
keen and clear sometimes than you 
may imagine. Now that lad who 
stands yonder, hides a good deal 
of curiosity under an appearance 
of indifference—so much, that it 
may some day prove troublesome 
to 


“ Yes, I know he has curiosity, 
when you are by to excite it.” 

“Tt was excited without my in- 
terference—how, I don’t know— 
long before you left England. Now 
take my advice; let him know all. 
It will bind him to your interests 
more strongly than anything else.” 

“TI will have nothing to do with 
your advice. I’ve been disturbed 
and perplexed enough by you. I 
wasn’t such a fool, even twen 

, not to foresee the troub! 
bring upon by your 
ttin ion of a secret, 
Thich if it so pleased you, you 
could turn to my harm.” 

“?Twas none of m 
You should have made z° 
certain that no one was within ear- 
shot, when you undertook to tempt 
my brother to crime.” 

“ Undertook and succeeded.” 

“ Don’t be too certain. But go your own gait, 
Hamish Braxon, and I will go mine. I wi 
however, warn you that I’ve a secret that 
_— worth your while to pay for, and that ata 

rai ” 

think I’m made of gold?” 

She threw out her hand towards Danbridge, 
who was reclining in a lounging attitude under 
the oak. 3 

“Do you supposqme such a simpleton as to 
think I don't know that you mean to make him 
your banker?” said she. 

“He will have nothing, only what Mr. Dan- 
bridge pleases to give him.” 

« And that will be no niggardly allowance.” 

“ Tt remains to be proved.” 

“ Yes, and I shall take good care to know the 
result. So don’t attempt to deceive me. If you 
do, you may repent when it is too late.” Say- 
ing thus, she turned to leave him. 
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“Stay,” said he. “That secret you value at 
80 a rate—what is it?” 

“Tt is one that I can keep.” 

“‘As you please ; but I shan’t pay for your si- 
lence, unless I know it can benefit me.” 

“The real Percy Danbridge is not dead.” 

“ You are certain of it?” 

‘As certain as I am that he who for nineteen 

has been called by his name, is at this mo- 
ment sitting under yonder tree.” 

“ Your brother dared to deceive me, then ?” 

“He did. He was bad enough, and hard- 
hearted enough; but thank heaven, he wasn’t 
like his cold blooded tempter. He had a few 
drops of humanity in his heart.” 

- “ Where is he now ?” 

My brother ?” 

“No, young Danbridge.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You can, at least, tell me whether he is in 
this country or Old England.” 

“If I pleased I could; but I shall answer no 
questions concerning him. If you find him, it 
will be without my aid.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CASTLE OF SEGOVIA. 

There is not probably in the 
world a more picturesque struc- 
ture than the Alcazar, or Castle 
of Segovia, Spain, so faithfully 
delineated on the preceding 
page. The projecting turrets, 
the recesses and archways, 
catching light and flinging 
shadows, the bold height and 
massive dimensions of the for- 
tress, combine to fill the eye of 
the spectator, and thrill his 
bosom with delight. It rises 
from the summit of an im- 
mense rock near the aqueduct, 
and looks down into a deep ra- 
vine, at the foot of which flows 
the narrow and winding river 
Eresma. Its history is deeply 
interesting. It was first founded 
by Alphonse the Wise, who 
lived within its walls, and to 
whom by far the greater part is 
attributed, though it underwent 
many changes during the tur- 
bulent reign of Juan II. Later 
still it passed through the 
hands of Herrera, the architect 
of the Escurial, who, though 
undoubtedly a man of great 

nius, still had, like Michael 

gelo, a profound disdain for 
the works of his predecessors, 
and never troubled himself to 
_preserve the. original idea of 
any buildings with whose res- 
toration he was entrusted. This 
unfortunate egotism shows it- 
self particularly in the court- 
yard, the balconies, and, above 
all, in the grand staircase ; but, 
fortunately, the beautiful spiral 
staircase which leads to the 
donjon remained uninjured, and 
under the first few steps was 
discovered a heap of broken, 
but very curious, arms of great 
antiquity. The Alcazar was 
put into splendid repair between 
the years 1452 and 1458, by 
Henrique the Fourth, who lived 
in it and kept his treasures 
there. At his death, André de 
Cabrera, the governor, and who 
had proved himself, at a very 
early period, a friend to Isa- 
bella, possessed the fortress, 
and was in consequence most 
influential in contributing to 
her accession. The latter is- 
sued from it in state on the Ist 
of December, 1474, and was 
then proclaimed Queen of 
Castile. In 1476, the popula- 
tion of Segovia rose up against 
Cabrera, when the queen rode 
out dauntlessly into the midst 
of the insurgents, and immedi- 
ately reduced them, by her 
resence of mind and her ma- 
jJestic bearing, to silence and 
submission. Charles was 
pleased with the resistance 
made by the Alcazar ayainst 
the Comuneros, in 1520, kept it 
up in a@ betitting manner, and 
his son, Philip 1f., had the saloons redecorated. 
The Alcazar was given up to the crown, in 1764, 
by the hereditary Alcalde, tie Conde de Chine- 
hon, whose ancestor had given Charles the First 
of England so hospitable a welcome in it. 

The interior of the Castle of Segovia is in 
perfect accordance with the magnificence of its 
exterior. Many apartments are decorated with 
delicate traceries and pendant ornaments, in the 
style of the Alhambra, and, like those of the Al- 
cazar of Seville, were executed by Arabian 
workmen during the Christian dominion of the 
fourteenth century, for in many places the crowns 
of the kings of Castile may be seen, surrounded 
en a mottoes and extracts from the Koran. 

© most remarkable apartments are the cham- 
ber of Alphonso XI. and the portrait gallery, so 
called from a series of figures carved in wood 
and painted, representing the kings and heroes 
of Castile and Leon, from the time of the Goths 
to Juanna the Mad. These are fifty-two 
in number. In the first story a small room is 
shown, perhaps less richly decorated, but not less 
elegant, than the others, where a tragic circum- 


stance is said to have taken place in 1326. As 
the story goes, a lady of the court of Henry IIL., 
having approached the balcony with the infant 
Don Pedro in her arms, accidentally let him fail, 
and he was dashed to pieces, many hundred feet 
below, on the rocks of the river Eresma. Ac- 
cording to some historians, the unfortunate lady 
precipitated herself from the same window; 
others state that Henry III. ordered her to be ex- 
ecuted. However this may have been, a monu- 
ment in the chapel records the unfortunate acci- 
dent, and represents the child holding a naked 
sword in his hand—certainly a singular kind of 

laything for an infant, if it does not refer to the 
ate of the unhappy cause of his death. The 
chapel also contains an “ Adoration,” executed 
in a masterly style by Bartolomeo Carducho. 

It is only a few years since that the Castle of 
Segovia has been used as a military school. 
After having served for a long time as a royal res- 
idence, it became, under the house of Austria, a 
state prison, and was used for that p se up to 
the convention of Bergara. The side which 


servant, and after turning Catholic, then Protes- 
tant, and afterwards again Catholic, he embraced 
the Mohammedan creed, and became a pasha 
and generalissimo of the Emperor of Morocco’s 
troops. He found it impossible, however, un- 
scrupulous and skilled in every wile and artifice 
as he was, to preserve his dignities and good for- 
tune to the end, for at Tangiers a miserable 
hovel is shown, where he is said to have died in 
almost positive want, at a great age, having de- 
voted his last years to the cultivation of plants 
and flowers. . 

On the 7th of June, ——, General Frere en- 
tered Segovia, and, ae he met with no resis- 
tance whatever, orde it to be sacked. Its 
prosperity was then entirely dependent on its 
wool, but the flocks were soon consumed by a 
ravenous French soldiery ; and at | rmens it only 

sesses a few poor cloth manufactories in the 
suburb of San Lorenzo. An attempt was made 
in 1829, to introduce some improved machinery, 
but it was destroyed by the hand-loom weavers. 
The manufactures of Segovia are used by the 
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overlooks the town is pierced with narrow-grated 
loopholes, which give but little light and air, and 
no view but that of a small portion of the sky. 
In the donjon several built-up cells are shown, 
and the dark mouths of many dungeons, which 
have never been fully explored. 

Although this was a prison, it occasionally 
~ gre that those who were so unfortunate as 
to be placed within its walls were treated more 
as princes than prisoners; asin the case of the 
Duke de Ripperda, the descendant of a Dutch 
family, but a naturalized Spaniard, and the 

rime minister of Philip V., who having by his 
intrigues fallen into disgrace with his royal mas- 
ter, had the most sumptuous apartments of the 
Alcazar assigned to him as his prison, with a 
monthly allowance of three hundred doubloons, 
at that time considered an enormous sum. Not- 
withstanding all this, such is the love of liberty 
in the human heart, that, dissatisfied with this 
undeserved generosity towards him, the wily 
minister succeeded in effecting his escape from 
one of the balconies of the Alcazar with the aid 
of a young woman of Segovia, and his French 


poor only, for the rich import their stuffs of good 

uality from abroad. And yet this is a city ot 

at Spain which boasts of possessing the order 
of the Golden Fleece! She seems, however, to 
forget that this order was instituted by the Duke 
of. bemenia as a mark of his preference for his 
substantial, manufacturing, intelligent towns, 
over a feudal nobility that represented naught 
but ignorance, pride, poverty, and idleness. 

The city of via, of which the castle is the 
grand feature, is built in a most delightfal situa- 
tion among the mountains, and as ancient as 
Burgos, Salamanca, or Valladolid, which have 
the poetic assurance of having been founded by 
Hercules. It has suffered less from foreign inva- 
sions or civil war than either of its Castilian 
sisters. Although warlike when occasion offered, 
it has never striven to rival its neighbors either 
in power or dominion. Even at the present day, 
little attention is directed towards it, although 
merited on more than one account. Tho 
connected with the Spanish capital by two roads, 
it makes no attempt to extend the circle of its 
external ions ; and in the winter any attempt 


to discover a comfortable conveyance across the 
snows of Guadarrama, which separate it from 
Madrid, would be quite fruitless. During three 
months of the year, it seems, like many Alpine 
animals, to exist in a lethargic sleep. via 
lives within itself among its mountains, ectly 
indifferent to the political and social convulsions 
which agitate the rest of the peninsula, Far 
different is it in summer, when the town is all 
lite and brilliancy. That is the time to study 
the remains of antiquity which Segovia jealously 
preserves within itself against the attacks of 
men, who are more destructive than even time. 
Generally speaking, Segovia is very cold, as it 
is above three thousand three hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The population which, at 
one time, exceeded thirty thousand, does not 
now amount to nine thousand. It was the fa- 
vorite town of the Romans, who built the noble 
aqueduct which the Spaniards have now 
strangely called the “ Bridge of Segovia.” It is 
an almost Cyclo work, constructed of enor- 
mous masses of dark gray granite, joined to- 
ther without any cement, 
is at the present time about 
thirty feet in height at Azoquejo. 
We say at the present time, as 
the sand which has accumula- 
ted at its base takes much from 
its real elevation. Not a blade 
of grass has sprung from the 
interstices of the stones, and 
their sombre color adds much 
to the grandeur of the structure. 
It has always been a vexed and 
disputed point among antiqua- 
ries whether it was Adrian or 
Vespasian who constructed this 
aqueduct; and no inscription 
has ever been found which 
could throw the smallest light 
on this very obscure subject. 
We will not enter into the 
merits of the two hypotheses ; 
it would be neither an interest- 
ing nor a profitable investi 
tion; but we shall 
selves with mentioning that 
through it a small river, the Rio 
Frio, flows to Segovia, and 
near the convent of San Ga- 
briel, ovér that portion of the 
structure which is called the 
“Bridge,” consisting of 320 
arches, of which 35 were re- 
stored during the reign of Isa- 
bella the Catholic. It is only 
at deep valleys, as at the 
Azoquejo, that arches are 
found, since on the hill side the 
water flows through a simple 
channel of stone. This struc- 
ture has the advantage over 
many other antiquities of being 
now as useful as it was the first 
day it was finished ; and will 
probably endure for ages to 
come if it is able to resist the 
pernicious influence of the ad- 
Joining houses, many of which 
are of the period of 
and much admired for their 
Gothic fronts. At the back of 
these houses, the piers iy 
ing the aqueduct have been 
undermined to form cellars 
and store-rooms, and in other 
places the water has been con- 
ducted over the side by small 
canals to the gardens and fields 
on either hand, at the risk of 
seriously injaring the founda- 
tions by the continued dripping 
and moisture of the water. 
But in Spain such trifles are 
never considered worthy of a 
thought. The streets of Se- 
govia are filled with fragments 
of antique sculpture, probably 
\ dating feom the time of the 
Lower Empire. 


\ HOUSEHOLD PETS, 
The charming picture on this 
pege has been accurately re- 
uced from a large engraving, 
after a celebrated painting by 
Sir Edward Landseer, The 
three figures; the little girl, the 
pet fawn, and the pet kitten, 
are very happily rendered, 
and the whole composition 


is graceful and masterly. 
The fawn is at perfect liberty, dragging the rib- 
bon which adorns rather than fetters him, and 


smells at the cake offered by the child, with a 
sort of disdainful air, as if it was rather a favor 
to his mistress to eat it. The cat, with the piay- 
fulness of her age, sports with the animal’s ri 
bon. We cannot give too great an encourage- 
ment to the relations of children with domestic 
animals, those “humble inferiors,” as a distin- 
guished writer otzlen them. It affords a sort of 
apprenticeship of protection and fraternity, an 
exercise of benevolence which creates 
its. Gentleness to animals whose lives depend 
on ours, which have a place in eur household, 
animating its Bs routine, is at once just, kind 
and generous. We thus learn patience, affection, 
titude ; entrusted with the happiness of oe 
ings we are initiated into the great responsibil- 
ity which will press on a more advanced age, 
when we are entrusted with the happiness of our 
fellows. Domestic animals are the last link in 
the family chain by which we ascend to domes- 
tie duties and joys, which in turn conduct to 
the public joys and duties that fill up existence 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


On starry wings, hopes angel-herald flying, 
Proclaims the advent of the glad New Year, 
And from afar, the Old Year, pale and dying, 
Hugs his white shroud and totters to his bier. 
Then hurrah! hurrah! for the glad New Year, 
Who springs to his throne with a shout and a cheer; 
Whose brow is bright 
With a rosy light, 
Whose sceptre is a talisman, 
With joy irradiate ; 
Crowned with a wreath of purple vine, 
With faith divine, 
And health elate! 
Bells are ringing. hope upspringing, 
Fiasheth fast and free, 
Gladvess flinging, hearts are singing 
New Year's jubilee! 
Behold the broad river in joyous display, 
Like shadows the skaters whirr wildly away ! 
Bright faces uplifted 
Bloom everywhere, 
As bad sifted 
The sanshine there 
And amid their hair, 
All light and music and all life and motion: 
Enchanting spell of beauty and of bliss 
On life’s charmed oceaa. 
And old earth sends up from her happy heart 
A prayer of praise, 
And a shout of joy. 
From the laughing boy at the bonfire’s blaze, 
And even old age, 
With his face so sage, 
Writ over with lines like an ancient page, 
Grows red, as in youth, with the bonny rays; 
And the voices in the sky 
Now are low and now are high, 
But, high or low, are happy as the day is long. 
Little tongues in music lift, 
With a glad “ my New Year's gift!” 
And “A bappy, happy New Year'” is the burden of the 
song. 
May this year, so bright in youth, 
Still unfold in peace and truth; 
And that right vanquish might let us ever preach and 


pray. 
God be with thee, reader dear, 


May you find the glad New Year 
Ever bright and always happy as her firstauspicious day. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


The Tragedy of Rachel Gove's Life. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ Is it possible you have never heard of Rachel 
Gove, Maggie 

“Not only possible, but quite true. Tell me 
about her.” 

“Well. The story is not a long one. Sit 
down here beside me on the turf, and I will 
tell it.” 

We were off on an afternoon ramble—my 
sweet blue-eyed friend, Annie Chester, and my- 
self. It was one of the loveliest days of the In- 
dian summer—soft, golden and bland. We had 
wandered miles away from the village, and were 
standing in the heart of a picturesque wooded 
valley, which, gaudy with its autumn drapery of 
scarlet and gold, sloped away on either side of a 
quiet stream, that glided along, dividing the vale 
into halves, like a winding blade of blue steel. 
It was a desolate, lonely spot, in spite of the gay 
verdare, the dimpling water, and the mellow Oc- 
tober sunshine which sifted down through the 
rainbow-like foliage, like a mist of rarefied gold. 
A low brown cottage, half fallen into ruins, stood 
by the brook—so near that one side of its dilapi- 
dated roof leaned over and scowled at its mir- 
rored counterpart in the water. Before its 
stained and battered door, a mountain-ash tree 
lifted its boughs, heavy with clusters of scarlet 
berries. The autuma wind had heaped up 
mounds of decaying leaves in the narrow door- 
yard, and the autumn sun crimsoned the few 
straggling vines of ivy which festooned the 
broken window, till they looked like climbing 
tongues of flame. It was a strange place to 
choose for a human habitation, albeit a singularly 
beautiful one; and looking about me, I was dis- 
turbed by a curious fancy, a feeling as if only a 
world-weary, perhaps a world-hating and misan- 
thropic spirit could have selected such a place 
for its home ; as if these blood-red ladders of ivy 
curtained rooms in which a human heart had 
bled and broken, a human spirit wailed itself to 
death. I mentioned my involuntary thought to 
my companion, telling her that the wild mourn- 
falness of the spot was turning my brain, and 
urging her laughingly to return home with me. 

She answered my gayety with a smile, and an 
exclamation which led to the conversation 
recorded above; and then, drawing me down to 


a seat beside her on the soft turf, pushing her 
gipsey hat back from her forehead, till its broad 
blue ribbons mingled with the brown of her float- 
ing hair, while the sunlight drifted over her re- 
clining figure, and mottled with specks of gold 
the white arms she had crossed upon my knee, 
she told me the sad story of Rachel Gove. 


“ She was a hard, cruel, bitter woman, Mag- 
gie, as I first remember her ; hard, and cruel, and 
bitter, as women reldom are. Her neighbors 
shurned her with an instinctive dread, and little 
children fled from her presence with white faces 
and trembling hearts. People named her ‘crazy 
Rachel,’ and this was her home. I can call back 
very distinctly, her singular face—pale, cold and 
inexpressibly haughty. Her thin, almost color- 
less lips had a frozen look, as if no genial hu- 
man smile had ever rippled across their rigid out- 
lines, no tender human kiss ever warmed them 
into redness. Her large, dark gray eyes were 
brilliant with a restless fire—a wrathful, vindic- 
tive, passionate light—such a glance of fierce 
anguish as you might imagine would flash up 
into the strong, undazzled orbs of a soaring 
eagle, when the sportsman’s arrow has struck, 
quivering, into its inmost heart. She was very 
beautiful in her girlhood. I have seen many 
handsome women in my life, but never one more 
dazzlingly lovely than Rachel Gove, in her 
youth.” 

“ But how could you, Annie, who never saw 
her till she was middle-aged, judge so positively 
of her appearance before you were born?” I in- 
terrupted, with the impatience of a skeptical 
listener. 

“ From her portrait. It happened in this way : 
One spring she was prostrated by a low, nervous 
fever. Living so far from the village, and 
dreaded even by the few who resided nearest her, 
she actually suffered from neglect, receiving none 
of those little attentions and delicate kindnesses 
which, as a general thing, neighbors are so ready 
and willing to bestow upon each other, in times 
of sickness and distress. My mother, who wasa 
thoroughly kind-hearted woman, entirely in- 
capable of allowing any natural feeling of dislike 
or prejudice to affect her at such a time, heard of 
her situation, and many were the quieting cor- 
dials, the simple, soothing, medicinal drinks, the 
cups of amber and crimson jelly that found their 
way from her store-room to the bedside of the 
sick woman. These were always accompanied 
by offers of assistance, which were quietly and 
sometimes almost disdainfully declined. My 
brothers had always been chosen for these er- 
rands, but one morning when they were both 
absent, my mother prepared a pitcher of warm, 
spiced gruel, and tying my little white sun-bon- 
net upon my head, bade me carry it. How well 
I remember that delicious May morning. These 
trees, so flamingly colored now, were green then, 
and the birds were just beginning to nest among 
them. All this long meadow was purple with 
young violets ; the dew glittered among them like 
chains of linked pearls, and over all arched a sky 
intensely blue. I was too young to feel any of 
those fears with which the other children of the 
valley regarded ‘crazy Rachel,’ but when I un- 
latched the ricketty door, und tiptoed through 
the narrow, dark, silent hall to the threshold of 
the invalid’s chamber, a feeling of childish ter- 
ror stole over me. I found her asleep, and with 
a sensation of relief, set my pitcher down upon 
the table by her side, and turned eave the 
room. But my eyes, which had beenr> ving with 
all a child’s instinctive curiosity, about the dim, 
shaded apartment, were suddenly caught by a 
picture upon the wall—a picture which I know 
now, must have been her portrait. I stopped 
still and looked at it in delighted wonder. Ihad 
seen but few faces then—beside those in my own 
simple home, and that superbly beautiful coun- 
tenance was a new and strange revelation to my 
infant eyes. Had an angel suddenly winged his 
flight down from the white battlements of 
heaven and stood transfigured before me, I 
could not have regarded him with a more admir- 
ing surprise. Never shall I forget that pictured 
face, or the strange contrast between it and the 
thin, ghastly one lying so white and deathly- 
looking among the pillows. The fall, ripe curve 
of the scarlet lips; the low white brow, so like 
the broad, rounded petal of a lily; the cheeks, 
rose-red and dimpled ; the eyes, with that depth 
of color which you sometimes see in a gray cloud 
at twilight; the languishing, half-lifted lids, 
fringed as heavily as those of Oriental women ; 
the luxuriant hair, half braids, half curls, the 
former wound like a crown of braided gold about 
her head, and the latter fulling through it, and 


clinging all about her ivory throat and shoul- 
ders, like tendrils and sunshine; the soft, ex- 
quisitely moulded—” 

“There, that will do in the descriptive line, 
Annie, dear!’ I interrupted again. “Pardon 
my interruption, but the sun is getting low, and 
Iam anxious to hear your story through before 
we go. I will believe her everything beautiful. 
Go on.” 

“ Well, then, Impertinence.”” My companion 
pouted with a pretty show of displeasure. “ You 
shall have the dry details and nothing more. As 
you have doubtless surmised before this time, 
there is a lover in the story. Her rare beauty 
won her many admirers, but, strange to say, she 
was not what most any woman in her circum- 
stances would have been—a coquette. She en- 
couraged no attentions from mere vanity or im- 
pulse. Among all her lovers, there was only 
one whose coming flushed her cheeks and lighted 
up her glorious eyes. To him she was betrothed, 
and that she loved him as few natures are 
capable of loving, with a passion well nigh 
amounting to idolatry, her blighted life bears 
witness. And he loved her. Fascinated at first 
by her exceeding loveliness, and thoroughly won 
afterwards by the simple purity of her life and 
character, it was a source of no small exultation 
to him to carry off the palm of victory before the 
anxious eyes of all his rivals. Perhaps the pride 
occasioned by his success, and the unquestioning 
faith with which she lavished the treasures of 
her young heart upon him, lessened the prize in 
his sight, for certain it is he did not value it as a 
true mar should. He was worldly, scheming 
and ambitious to an extent scarcely dreamed ef 
by himself, and in this fact lay the secret which 
crushed out every pulse of tenderness and joy 
from the heart of Rachel Gove. 


“It is a story that I need not lengthen out. 
Rachel’s only dowry was her beauty, and for a 
wealthy bride her lover broke his plighted vows, 
bartered his manliness, sacrificed his love and 
his hopes, and wronged as tender a heart as ever 
beat in awoman's bosom. At first, Rachel would 
not believe the whispered reports about him ; but 
when at last the fatal truth forced itself upon her, 
the wild intensity of her anguish was pitiful to 
behold. She did not pine and fade as gentler 
women might have done, or rally proudly and 
recompense her lover’s falsity with the womanly 
disdain it merited. Like one suddenly smitten 
blind, she groped about, helpless and bewildered, 
in the night of her unexpected gricf. As her 
love had been intense, so was her sorrow and 
despair bitter and ungovernable. 

“ The marriage of her false lover took place on 
the same week and in the same little church 
which had been appointed for his wedding with 
Rachel. The bridal festivities were on a mag- 
nificent scale. Night after night the mansion of 
the bride’s father was a scene of splendor and 
gayety, but many who were present say that 
Rachel Gove was always there among the guests 
—the only unbidden and unwelcome one. 
Sometimes when the dance was at its height, a 
burst of mocking laughter would ring out above 
the music, or an invisible hand sweep back the 
silken folds from the draperied windows, and a 
white, wild-looking face, pressed close against the 
panes, peer in upon the startled dancers. Every 
chord of the poor girl’s heart had been shattered 
by the cruel blow, and the sharp agony which 
fullowed had unsettled her reason. 

“ Among the wedding gifts which loaded the 
bride’s table, she found one morning a beuutiful 
floral basket. It looked like a perfect nest of 
blooms, as it lay there among the costlier offer- 
ings, a dainty mixture of wild roses, and moss 
The handle was of white satin ribbon knotted in 
with evergreen, and the cover, starred with crim- 
son and snowy blossoms, was tied down at the 
corners with streamers of the same. With an 
exclamation of delight and admiration, and won- 
dering who could have originated a yift at once 
so novel and so delicate in its design, the bride 
lifted the beautiful toy, and commenced untying 
the ribbons which held the cover in place. But 
the silken knots defied the skill of her eager fin- 
gers, and swinging the basket coquettishly upon 
her braceletted wrist, she held it up to her hus- 
band and bade him helpher. Bending gallantly 
on one knee before her, he undid the slender 
fastenings, and together they took a curious peep 
inside. With a sudden cry of diegust and fear, 
the bride tried to shake it from her arm, but it 
clung to her paralyzed fingers defiantly. It was 
full of serpents, wriggling and twisting in a 
loathsome, compact mass. As the young wife 
recoiled, shuddering, one of them, loosened from 


its confinement, glided up her bare white arm and 
over her shuddering shoulders. She fainted from 
excess of terror, and not before her husband had 
read on an enamelled card pinned to the bottom 
of the basket, these words : ‘ Rachel Gove curses 
you both. Her hatred shall breed serpents in 
your path, so long as you live.’ 

“ She was indeed crazed. None but an insane 
mind could have planned and executed so sing u- 
lar and so terrible a revenge. And that curse 
followed them. They moved away from the vil- 
lage, and the next that was heard from them, he 
had failed in business and was a poor man. He 
never was himself afterward. Some strange 
fatality seemed to blight all his plans, and fullow 
on his path with unswerving malevolence. He 
had children born to bim, but they all died in 
infancy. His wife, soured in temper by their 
misfortune, embittered his life with reproaches 
and recriminations. Driven by desperation to 
the wine-cup and the gaming-table, he gradually 
outgrew, by a life of low debauchery, all sense of 
shame, all ambition, and all manliness. Finally, 
impoverished and degraded, broken down in 
health and spirits, with the first shadows of old 
age upon him—a city almshouse became his 
home, and under its roof of charity his wife died, 
in giving birth to a son—the only one of their 
children whom an inscrutable Providence saw fit 
to spare. 

“ And she—the woman he had wronged—al- 
though years restored to her the blessed gift of 
reason, never outgrew the name of ‘crazy 
Rachel.’ Better for her, had she died in her 
madness, for her returning sanity brought with 
it only a hardened heart and a bitter hatred 
toward her race. All tenderness, all joy, all hu- 
man sympathies seemed dead within her. She 
had staked everything on that one idolatrous 
love, and when that failed her, life held nothing 
more for her. Existence was a dreary blank—a 
dull, dead, monotonous waste, permeated only 
by the wretched ambition to revenge her individ- 
ual suffering by a miserable spite against all the 
world. For this her neighbors disliked an¢ 
feared her. For this she isolated herself from 
all companionship, and brought into this lonely 
spot the burden of her misanthropic life. 

“ One night a feeble old man came to her doo 


‘and asked for admittance. It*was a“Oreary, 


piercingly cold December evening, following 
a stormy day. The wind was wailing like a 
frantic demon, and drifting the white snow in 
blinding clouds through the air. The old man 
looked travel-spent and weary, and sunk down 
seemingly exhausted upon the doorstone, after 
knocking feebly on the door with his benumbed 
hands. 

Who's there, and what do you want? called 
Rachel Gove, sourly, in answer to his rap. 

“*Tn Heaven’s name, let mein. I am freez- 
ing !’ was the reply. 

** Not though all the angels in heaven stood 
by’your side,’ she responded fiercely. ‘I would 
not lift a finger to save the whole world from 
freezing.’ 

««« But I have travelled all day in the storm with- 
out food or rest. I am poor, and old, and faint 
with weariness. The village is miles away, and 
I can never reach it to-night alive. You will 
not turn me from your door to perish !’ 

“ The old man’s voice sounded like a tremulous 
wail, but Rachel Gove’s heart was hard and 
stony. That bitter cry of distress only hardened 
it the more. In vain he pleaded, expostulated 
and prayed. She only laughed derisively, and 
piled wood upon her blazing fire, till the ruddy 
light from the hearth shot out through the uncur- 
tained windows, and flickering redly upon the 
snow, mocked the agony of the poor old man 
who was starving and freezing within sight of its 
cozy warmth. 

“ At last when all his prayers proved unavail- 
ing, he rose up and tried to move away toward the 
village ; but faint with famine, cold and exhaus- 
tion, he could only totter forward a few steps, 
and then with a long, low, despairing groan, he 
fell forward helpless upon the snow. And so 
he crawled back to the inhospitable door, reach- 
ing up his bony hands in a pitiful, childish at- 
tempt to warm them by the tantalizing light that 
danced and wavered through the windows. All 
night long he crouched there, his head drooped 
forward upon his breast in abject helplessness ; 
and when Rachel Gove opened her doorthe next 
morning, a stiff, stark body fell forward at her 
feet. Even her fierce, hard nature was shocked, 
and she drew back with an instinctive shudder, 


but when her glance fell upon the ghastly visage 
of the dead man, a sudden and terrible pallor 
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overswept her features. For a moment she stood 
like one paralyzed, and then with eyes that 
seemed bursting from their sockets, she sprang 
forward and knelt by his side. A long, wild, 
sobbing shriek broke from her lips : 

“*¢Richard! Richard! O, my God!’ 

“Then, with frantic haste and supernatural 
strength, she lifved the attenuated form of the old 
man in her arms, and carrying it in, laid it upon 
her bed. She chafed the pallid temples and the 
icy hands, and strove with delirious caresses to 
bring back warmth to the frozen lips. She tore 
open the ragged vest, and laid her hand upon his 
heart. No faint throb of remaining life pulsated 
against her palm. But as she withdrew her 
hand, there clung to it a long, soft tress of fair 
hair, She held it up to the light, and again that 
terrible ery of anguish floated out on the clear 
morning air. How well she remembered the day 
her lover cut it from among her curls, as a keep- 
sake. All those weary years it had been lying 
next his heart, and she knew that in spite of 
change and desertion, the tenderest hours of his 
life had been true to her. It was a blessed 
thought even then and there, and for an instant, 
a smile of ineffable tenderness flashed over the 
wrinkled face that years of malice and evil pas- 
sions had robbed of its beauty. O, it was piti- 
ful to see her the next moment, covering those 
rigid lips with kisses, drawing the stiff arms up 
about her neck, and shrieking deliriously, as if 
her heart were forcibly rent in twain by the 
remorseful cry. 

“*Dead! O,my God! my God !—and I have 
murdered him !’ 

“Tt was a strange Providence that sent the false 
lover back to perish at the threshold of the wo- 
man he had wronged. The neighbors found her 
the next day lying insensible by his side, her 
head pillowed upon his frozen breast, her with- 
ered arms wound in a passionate clasp about his 
neck, her long, gray hair loosened and floating 
around her like a veil. They thought her dead 
at first, but God had not so ordered the ending 
of her sad life. He had work even for herhands 


do. 

a She lived, but her heart was sofiened. The 
Angel of Repentance stole into it, and fanned 
away with his white wings the fever of hatred 
and malice that had burned there so many years. 
She lived, but it was to become the benefactress 
of the poor, the friend of the needy, the eounsel- 
lor of the erring. She lived, but her life flowed 
thenceforward in a softer channel. Over tho 
grave of the man she had cursed, Penitence 
clasped hands with Peace.” 

“And the boy—the old man’s son—what 
became of him ?” inquired eagerly, as my com- 
panion ceased her narrative. 

“ She took him from the almshouse and toiled 
night and day to give him an education and a 
home, She was a mother to him, and by that 
sweet name he learned to call her, before she 
died.” 

“ And his name, Annie? Tell it to me.” 

“ He bears the same that his father did before 
him—Richard Ainslie.” 

“ Richard Ainslie!” I gave a great start of 
surprise. It was the name of Annie’s betrothed 
lover. 

She met my astonished glance with a quiet 
smile. 

“Yes, Maggie, the man whose name I am 
soon to bear, was the son of a city pauper, and 
the protege of a crazy woman. But love over- 
looks with disdain the accidents of birth and ad- 
verse fortune. There is not a better or a truer 
man on the broad earth, and though the blood of 
princes flowed in his veins, I could not become 
his wife with a purer joy or a sincerer pride—my 
own dear, brave, true-hearted Richard !” 

She rose up as she spoke, and looking up into 
her face so luminous with womanly tenderness, I 
saw that her violet eyes were full of tears. 


TWO LONDON LANDMARKS. 

Two old London coffee-houses have lately come 
under the hammer, The first of these was the 
Rainbow ‘Tavern, Fleet Street, mentioned by 
Aubrey, in his Lives, as a coffee-house, in the 
days when coffee-houses first came up. In 1657, 
its keeper, James Farre, was presented “for 
selling a liquor called coffee,” as « nuisance. It 
is also referred to in number 16 of the Spectator. 
No buyer was found and it was withdrawn. The 
same fate attended the offer of “‘Tom’s coffee- 
house,” Cornhill, advertised by Mr. Haines. 
This place is almost coeval with the Rainbow. 
A hundred years ago the young merchants of 
London resorted thither; and Garrick made it 
his headquarters. The poet Chatterton, in 1776, 
dated from the house a letter to his sister, stating 
that his then profession obliged him to frequent 
places of the best resort. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
VESPERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Like the low, sad sound of the wintry sea, 

As it booms and breaks on the desert strand, 
In the dreary wail on the autumn lea, 

When across it sweeps the storm-king's band, 
O'er the weary waste of my saddened soul 
The mournful tones of an echo roll, 
A song which I hear, as I heard of yore, 
In the wailing cadence, “ no more, no more!’ 


When the day is done, and the shadows lie 
Like ghostly hands on the joylers earth, 
When my heart's sole music is a sigh, 
And a stranger to that heart is mirth, 
O, then do I hear that self-same strain, ° 
Which rises to my breast again ; 
And, wafted up from memory’s shore, 
I hear the echo, “no more, no more!” 


Alas and alas, 0 lips of mine, 

That ever from you such words should fall! 
And alas, that instead of the ruby wine, 

I should hold to you a goblet of gall! 
Cry *‘ sorrow,” poor soul—O heart, be not glad. 
O cheerful eyes, look never so sad, 
For I count my lost hopes o'er and o'er, 
With the saddened prelude, ** no more, no more !"’ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A DAY IN THE CARS. 
THE SAD EXPERIENCE OF MR. MUFF. 


BY WILLIAM O. BATON. 


“ Aun, Maff, how are you?” said I to an old 


‘acquaintance the other day, a gentleman on the 


shady side of the hill of life, very quiet in his 
tastes and habits, and a man who never is visi- 
ble on public oceasions, but courts the back- 
ground of existence, and dwells there in relig- 
ious reverence of the past. 

“ Miserably, my dear sir,” said he; and indeed 
he did look pale and woe-begone, as if he had just 
been shaken up, for once in his life. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ I have passed a day in the cars, since I saw 
you, and haven’t got over it yet.” 

His expression of sickening horror, as he said 
this, and tried to draw his head in between his 
shoulders, like a cold man, or a misanthropic 
turtle, induced me to ask him to relate his ad- 
ventures, and thus he was delivered : 

“You see I was telegraphed by this deuced 
blind lightning of the present age, that my niece, 
Maria, was on the point of marrying a scape- 
grace, and I must come on at once in the cars, or 
1 would be too late to prevent. I have great in- 
fluence over the dear girl, and you may be sure 


I hopped into the cars in a hurry, just in time, as 


they were starting. Never wasin the cars before 
in my life. 7 

“ Must have been full of novelty,” said I. 

“More novel than interesting,” sneered he. 
“Every bone in my body aches with the jolting 
I got. For the first forty miles or so, I felt sure 
I was a sacrifice; expected to go off the track 
every minute, and at the first stopping-place I 
was on the point of getting out and walking 
back, and I’m sorry I didn’t. After that, I took 
courage, and began to admire my stoic fearless- 
ness in trusting myself behind such a ricketty- 
racketty steam machine, whirling through the 
country, perhaps into eternity, at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. But I soon began to bless 
the horse that was thus to save Maria.” 

“ That must have been a consolation to you.” 

“Tt was my only one. A fat woman with a 
baby, sat on the seat with me. I hate babies.” 

“<«Will you have the kindness to hold this 
baby ?’ said she, bundling it into my arms, before 
I had a chance te refuse. ‘I wish to see some 
friends in the next car a moment.’ 

“Certainly ma'am,’ said I, when I couldn’t 
help myself; and off went the mother. Her 
minute lasted halfan hour: QO, the agony I en- 
dured. As I expected, the little junk of fut 
woke up, and began to squawl. What could I 
dot Everybody thought I was the father, and 
looked daggers at me. Said one: 

“«Fool—to bring a baby without a nurse!’ 

“Pitch it out of the window,’ etc., etc., were 
the impatient suggestions of others, and I—I, 
who never had chick of my own, and don’t know 
the feelings of a father—I had to endure the 
responsibility for a whole hour. When the 
mother came back, she did not even thank me, 
but looked mad, as she seized the torment, and 
said she was ‘sorry I had woke the baby up!’ 

“T changed seats as soon as I could, conscious 


that I was already the most unpopular person in 
the car. But I went farther and fared worse. 

“This time I sat vis-a-vis to a talkative man 
His boots were on my seat, and his body on the 
opposite. His mouth was fall of tobacco and his 
mind full of nonsense. He persecuted me, in a 
loud voice, upon every imaginable topic, and 
every eye in the car was on me, as the baby 
had given me a thorough introduction. 

“¢Well,’ thought I, as the chatterer bored 
away at me, ‘somebody will be punching my 
head, if the cars don’t go off the track, for my 
opinions. One way or another, this ride will be 
the death of me.’ ButI thought of Maria and 
took comfort. By-and-by I felt hungry. We 
reached a station. 

“* Cars stop five minutes for lunch !’ cried the 
conductor, and I followed the rest into a saloon, 
where they charged me fifty cents for some cold 
muddy coffee and some hard-hearted doughnuts. 
While I was waiting for my change, ‘ All 
aboard !’ was the cry, and the cars started! And 
T started, without my change, and ran a race 
with the train for about ten rods, before I could 
catch up. The brakeman waved me back, but I 
thought he was holding out his hand to help me 
in. 1 reached for his hand, missed it, and tam- 
bled headlong. He thought I was run over and 
the train was stopped, when up I popped, hands 
bloody and dirty, and got into my car, everybody 
looking ill-naturedly at me. 

Try that again and break: your neck !’ said 
the conductor, very wrathy. 

“T took my seat very meekly, but with great 
presence of mind, I avoided the talkative man. 
This time I chose a very quiet-looking man for 
my neighbor, and sat down opposite him. I 
soon found he was fast asleep, for he snored. 

“*Snore away!’ thought I, ‘so long as you 
don’t talk, we can get along like two kings.’ 

“T now noticed that he had on a dirty shirt, 
and his hat bore significant vestiges of a late 
shower, and was bent in. 

“ * Some hard working man,’ thought I, ‘ rest- 
ing from his honest labors.’ 

“ While I was inwardly reverencing the sons 
of toil, the man woke up, from a fierce jerk of the 
cars, which had just given an admonitory death- 
blow to a cow on the track. The man woke up, 


and fixing a malignant eye upon me, accused . 


me of stealing his handkerchief. 

“ At this moment I discovered that he was 
drunk, for his foul accusation was made fouler 
by the strong whiff of breath which conveyed it. 

“¢*T will brand you as a thief!’ said he. 

“You are too much brandied yourself,’ 
said I. 

“*You can’t come any odds on me,’ replied 
the fellow, in a louder tone; ‘just give me my 
handkerchief.’ 

At this moment the conductor came along 
and gave me a hard look. 

“ * What’s the trouble ?” demanded he. ‘ Pears 
to me you make a deal of trouble in this ear.’ 


“This remark rather nettled me, a quiet gen- 
tleman as I hope I am; and so I arose in my 
boots, with a dangerous amount of indignation 
and ill blood in me. 

“This miserable loafer,’ said I to the conduc- 
tor, charges me with having stolen his handker- 
chief; though I very much doubt that he was 
ever clean enough to own one.’ 

“ My anger seemed to have a salutary effect 
on my accuser, who, muttering that ‘he did have 
a red handkerchief with him, some’eres,’ now felt 
again, and found it where he had stuffed it, in- 
side the bosom of his dirty shirt. 

“The conductor went away smiling, and I 
moved to another seat, wondering what next. 

“* Pity that your friend is so intoxicated,’ said 
a gentleman, very charitably; which expression 
of sympathy was entirely Icst on me. 

“ I now felt so ashamed, that I turned my face 
away from everybody, opened a window, and 
looked out to survey the face of Nature, when a 
cinder got into my eye. I bore it as long as I 
could, and nearly rubbed my eye out, with no 
effect upon the cinder, when I appealed to a fel- 
low-traveller to see if he could see anything in 
my eye. He very amiably undertook the task of 
investigation, with the encouraging opening 
remark that ‘his eyes wasn’t none of the best.’ 

“ «Roll your eye round,’ said he, bending over 
and seizing my eyelid with a thumb and finger, 
like a pair of tongs. 

“1 ‘rolled my eye round,’ and he made sey- 
eral dabs into it with his big bandanna, when a 
severe jolt of the car nearly caused him to put 
my eye out. 

“*Good gracious!’ exclaimed I, ‘you don’t 


think you can get the whole handkerchief in, do 
you?’ 

“When I said this, a general roar of laughter 
from my barbarous fellow-passengers showed 
how much they sympathized with my distress. 

“«T wont try any more!’ said the man, exas- 
perated at my supposed ingratitude. ‘I'll let 
your old eye go!’ And he regarded me with a 
look of mortal enmity, as he restored his hand- 
kerchief to its seabbard. 

“ As he called my suffering optic ‘ anold eye,’ 
I refrained from apologizing ; for I considered it 
as good an eye as I ever had. O, how I wished 
Maria was there, with a corner of Aer delicate 
pocket handkerchief! As I thought of Maria, I 
shed a few tears, and the cinder came out with 
them. ‘Some gentle spirit that knows Maria, 
has done this,’ I thought. 

“‘ At this stage of my miseries, a boy passed 
through the car with all sorts of newspapers, pic- 
torials and pamphlets, distribating them very 
freely, and not waiting for any pay. I consid- 
ered this gratuitous, and took half a dozen of the 
best, supposing the arrangement was ‘one of the 
improvements on the road.’ But by-and-by the 
boy came back, and waited at my side. 

“* Well, mister!’ said he, ‘when you've got 
throagh reading, I'd like te have my papers, if 
you haint going to pay me for em |’ 

“ This took me all aback. I didn’t want the 
papers, but I bought them, on Maria’s account. 
Disgusted with such a series of troublesome mis- 
haps and mistakes, I shut my eyes upon the 
world and finally fell asleep, dreaming of my 
dearly beloved niece, Maria, for whose sake 
alone I had undertaken this melancholy jour- 
ney. The vision of Maria passed before me. 
I seemed to see her on the point of taking the 
hand of the man with the bent hat, in marriage, 
and I had just shouted ‘ Stop thief!’ when a hor- 
rible roar startled me, and I awoke in pitch dark- 
ne&s, the roar contiauing, and not a gleam of 
light in the cars, 

““* We're all lost!’ I shrieked in terror, holding 
on to the seat, for I thought to be sure we had 
run off the track, and the next instant would be 
in eternity; and wherever we might land, I 
wanted to land firm. Another moment unde- 
ceived me, for we had only onteved a thandering 
tunnel, while I was asleep, and now emerged with 
no bones broken. The relief I now experienced 
made the rest of the journey seem short; though 
I felt very much faded out and wiltedaway. At 
last, thank fortune, we arrived. 


“IT was on the point of leaving that hateful car, 
when I bethought myself of a bandbox, contain- 
ing a love of a bonnet which I had bought for 
Maria, and which I had lef: under the seat occu- 
pied by the talkativeman. I hastened to recover 
the neglected bandbox, and I found it—but O, 
chaos! what a find! That rascally magpie, that 
chattering bore had used it for a stool, and when 
I tore off the battered cover, and lifted out the 
bonnet—such a smash ! 

“T re-buried that ruined article of millinery in 
the box, and took it with me, and I was just 
about entering a carriage, to drivé to Maria’s 
with all speed, when I ran fall tilt against the 
loafer of the lost handkerchief. He said I had 
insulted him in the cars, and he wanted to fight 
me. 

“* Come out here!’ said he, pulling off his coat 
and showing his dirty shirt. 

“<Go in there!’ I exclaimed, instantly dash- 
ing the bandbox over his head, and entering the 
carriage, I was soon out of sight and hearing of 
the hateful railroad. © dear!” 

“ That was an eventful day in the cars,” I said 
to Moff, as he drew a long sigh over his railroad 
experiences. “I hope, however, that the speed 
made up for the inconvenience. You arrived in 
time, I hope, to prevent the unhappy marriage.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” exclaimed Muff. “What 
could I expect, but ill-luck, of those confounded 
cars? lLarrived at the house just in time to be 
received at the door by Maria and her husband. 
They had been married in church an hour before. 
I kissed the.bride, as in duty bound—poor lost 
Maria !—took cake and wine and went to. bed.” 

“ And I suppose next day you took the first 
train for home.” 

“ First train?” said Muff, indignantly. “No, 
indeed. I came home by water. I’ve seen 
enough of ears! Good morning. When I get 
strength épongh, you more.” 

“ Good Mr. Muff.” 

A moment g@erwards I heard him calling 
after me. I looked Back. 

“I forgot to tell You,” he shouted, “that I left 
my umbrella in the gars.” 
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HEROISM AMONG THE POOR. 

At the close of a chapter entitled Children of 
the Poor, in his very interesting volume, ‘ Hu- 
manity in the City,” the Rev. Mr. Chapin gives 
the following affecting incidents. ey are 
given in illustration of his arguments for their 
relief and welfare. He says: 

Take, for instance, the account of a writer who 
tells us that in the street he “met a little girl, 
very poor, but with such a sweet sad expres- 
sion,” adds he, “that I involuntarily stopped 
and spoke to her. She answered - questions 
very clearly, but the heavy, sad look never left 
her eyes a moment, She had no father or moth- 
er. She took care of the children herself; she 
was only thirteen ; she sewed on check shirts, and 
made a living for them.” He went to see her. 
“Tt is a low damp basement, her home. She 
lives there with the three little children, whom 
she supports, and the elder sick brother, who 
sometimes er up a trifle. She had been 
washing for herself and little ones. ‘ She almost 
thought that she could take in washing now,’ 
and the little ones with their knees to their 
mouths crouched up before the stove, looked 
as if there could not be a doubt of sister’s 
doing anything she tried. ‘Well, Annie, how 
do you make a living now?’ ‘I sew on the 


check shirts, sir, and the flannel shirts ; I get five 
cents for the checks, and nine cents for the oth- 
ers; but just now they wont let me have the flan- 
nel, because I can’t deposit two dollars.’ ‘ It 
must be very hard work?’ ‘O, I don’t mind, 
sir; but to-day the visitors came, and said we'd 
better go to the poor-house, and I said I couldn’t 
like to leave these little ones yet ; and I thought 
if Lonly had candles, I could sit up till ten or 
eleven, and make the shirts.’ She 
learned everything she knew at the Industrial 
School. .... She never went to church, for she 
had no clothes, but she could read and write. 
..+. ‘It was very damp there,’ she said, ‘and 
then it was so cold nights.’”’ 

I will, in the next place, introduce you to a 
garre'-coom, six feet by ten. The occupants are 
a poor mother and her son. ‘The mother works 
at making shirts with collars and stitched bosoms, 
at six shillings and sixpence per dozen, for a 
man who pays half in merchandise, and who, 
when she is starving for bread, puts her off with 
calico at a shilling a that ie not worth more 
than fourpence! But he is not the martyr in the 
case. hen the visitor entered, her son Geo 
abous twelve years old, “ was just coming in for 
dinner, pale and apparently exhausted by the ef- 
fort of climbing the stairs, and sank down upon 


had | 
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a rough plank bench near the door.” He worked 
in a aera’ earning a bare subsistence. 
“ He is a little old man at twelve,” says the nar- 
rator, “ the paleness of his sunken cheeks was re- 
lieved by the hectic flush ; his hollow dry eye was 
white uivered as he told me his sim anon: b. 
how beens braving hunger and death—for 
cannot live long—to help his mother pay the 
rent and buy her bread. ‘ Half-past ten at night 
is = for him to return,’ said the mother ; ‘some- 
times it is half-past eleven and I am sitting u 
for him.’ Sometimes, in the morning, she fin 
him awake, ‘ but he don’t want to get up, and he 

uts his hands on his sides and says, ‘ Mother, it 
farts me here when I breathe.’ ‘1 can work, and 
I do work,’ adds she, ‘ all the time—but I can’t 
make as much as my little boy.’” 

One more account. It is of a beggar-girl who 

“lives,” as the narrative on to say, “in a 
rear building where full daylight never shines—in 
a cellar-room where pure dry airis never breathed. 
A quick gentle girl of twelve years, she speaks 
to the visitor as he enters—‘ Mother does not see 
you, sir, because she’s blind.’ The mother was 
an old woman ot sixty-five or seventy years, with 
,8ix_or seven others around. ‘But you 
told me you and your mother and little sister 


next day. And then I fast, because, 
ae sick and weakly, and can’t 
me. 


CHELSEA FERRY. 
The spirited sketch on the p: page, 
representing the Chelsea ferry-boat, “ Trimoun- 
,»’ coming in to her dock, full freighted with 
ae rs and vehicles, was drawn expressly 
‘or the Pictorial by Mr. Hill. We know nothing 
more interesting to a flaneur than to watch the 
tide of human beings pouring out of one of these 
fine boats in the busy hours of the day. It is 
— a New Yorkish affair. Tho boats on this 
© are admirable—of great size and i ee 
with excellent accommodations, staunch and 
strong, as they need be, for however much 
“ mariners of the long voyage” may laugh, the 
between the two great cities of 


Te able 


_ winter 
Boston ind Chelsea are sometimes trying. Those 


who prefer a land-route are now accommodated 
by the horse railroad. Winnisimmet Ferry, by 
© way, is poy the oldest establishment of 
the kind in this country, the first grant to Thom- 
as Williams bearing date in 1631. There were 
es,” and carts and carriages to orm 


structed, or replaced by a new one. The City 
— <> le one of the architectural 
ions of New York, though for many years 

its splendors have been eclipsed by Tondrede of 
edifices raised by private capital. Dr. Francis, 
in his interesting reminiscences, notes the fact 
that at the time of its erection in the = 
of the century, the back part of the hall was 
brick because it consequence 
what aspect it presented on side, which was 
then unsettled and likely to remain so. What a 
change has taken place since then! A city of 
palaces, not dreamed of by the prophets of 
years since, has arisen to the north of it. An 
within afew years even change has wrought 
many transformations about the City Hall. 

old neighbors, the Park Theatre and the oid 
brick church, have gone to the tomb of the Cap- 
ulets—St. Pauls has been eclipsed by the prouder 
spire of Trinity, and marble have risen 
in the place of unsightly buildings. Endless is 
the crash and whirl and rush of life about the 
Park. It sees scarcely an hour of pertect silence 
and repose out of the four-and-twenty. The 
throbbing pulses of the great city cease not till 
long after midnight, and re-commence long be- 
fore daybreak. Only the holiday hours of other 
cities are like the habitual bustle of New York. 


ENTRANCE TO THE NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 


lived by Ives.’ ‘Yes, sir, here it is;’” 
and at the end of the the visitor discov- 
ers a narrow place, about five feet by three. The 
bed was rolled up in one corner, and nearly filled 
the room. “ ‘But where is your stove? ‘We 
have none, sir.” The people in the next room are 
very kind to mother, and let her come in there 
to warm—bhecause, you know, I get half the 
coal.’ ‘But where do you cook your food?” 
* We never cook any, sir; it is already cooked. 
I go early in the morning to get coal and chips 
for the fire, and I must have two baskets of coal 
and wood to kindle with by noon. That’s moth- 
er’s half. Then when the ple have eaten 
dinner, I go round fo get the bits they leave. I 
can get two baskets of coal every day now ; but 
wheu it gets cold, and we must have a great deal, 
it is hard for me to find any, there’s so many 
poor chaps to pick it. Sometimes the Jadies 
speak cross to me, and shut the door hard at me, 
and sometimes the gentlemen slap me in the fa 
and kick my basket, and then I come home, an 
mother says not to cry, for may be I’ll do better 
to-morrow. Sometimes'I get my basket almost 
full, and then put it by for to-morrow ; and then, 
if next day we have enough, I take this to a poor 
woman next door. Sometimes I get only a few 
hits in my basket for all day, an 


may be the | 


Boston, of which it formed a part, tho the 
distance across the water is less than a mile and 
a half. With the facilities of intercommunica- 
tion, the village took a start, and the establish- 
ment of a steam ferry gave an impetus to the 
town which has resulted in a able devel- 
opment. Few places enjoy more —— in 
situation, or a ee agreeably diversi- 
fied. Chelsea is li y laid out and contains 
a vast number of handsome buildings. The 
view from the top of Powder Hill is very exten- 
sive and full of interest. ‘The popular phrase of 
‘dead as Chelsea” originated in the old time 
when it was twenty miles distant by the road, 
but any one who would dispute now that it is a 
live place, would be considered a fit candidate 
for a residence in the “institution” at Somerville. 


ALARM BELL IN THE PARK, NEW YORK- 
The second engraving on the preceding 
is from a Swing made for us the 
Mr. Hill. The alarm bell forms a striking fea- 
ture in the midst of that busy portion of New 
York of which the Park forms the centre. It 
was = up after the catastrophe which marked 
the famous Atlantic cable celebration—the de- 
struction of a portion of the City Hall by fire, 
and will do duty until that building is re-con- 


| 
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ENTRANCE TO THE OPERA-HOUSE, 


NEW YORK. 

In a former number we two views 
sagreeeating the exterior and interior of the 
splendid Academy of Masic at the corner of 14th 
treet and Lexington Avenue, New York, and 
we now add the very characteristic original _ 
ture on this page, drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Waud. It exhibits a brilliant phase of social 
life as presented in the vestibule of the Academy 
on an opera night. Theo is the showiest 
booth in Vanity Fair—a little world within a 
world. We know no more brilliant s le on 
this side of the water than the interior that the 
opera-house presents when such stars as Picco- 
lomini and Grange are the attractions. We 
question whether the Italian theatres of London 
or Paris present such an array of beauty. And 
the audience is not composed alone of the rich 
and fashionable—the million always has its rep- 
resentatives within the walls. company 


which built the Academy was chartered in the 
winter of 1852, with authority to raise a capital 
of $200,000 and power to extend it to $300,000. 
The building cost $350,000. It opened October 
1, 1854, the leading stars being Madame Grisi, 
and Signor Mario, that most imperturbable and 
gentlemanly of all cool and polished tenors. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* CoRRESPONDENT,” Fayetteville, N.C.—We 
are unable to answer your question positively, but @e 
should think the experiment worth trying. If you 
will favor us with your name and address, by letter, 
we will send you a treatise on the culture of the fruit. 

8. C., Rochester, N. ¥.—Very few, if any. pure-blooded 
Arabs ever find their way to this country. 

InvaLip.—The causes of tic douloureux are unknown, and 
the disease often baffles the skill of the physician. The 
meaning of the term is painful spasm. 

“© Saarp.”—The invention of the * tibia” or flute of 
the ancients was ascribed to Minerva. It was a popu- 
lar instrument, used on all occasions where music was 
employed, and was even considered as a means of cur- 
ing diseases. 

R. C., Hanover, Mass.—T. B. Read, the artist, is now in 
New York. 

Serceant 8.—The word soldier,’ in German, Swedish 
and French, soldat, comes from the middie Latin term 
solidarius, one who receives sold, the German for mili- 
tary pay, in which sense it is also used by old English 
writers. 

Reporrer, N. Y.—The Greeks and Romans used a sort 
of stenography, though the art with them was an im- 
perfect one and consisted of arbitrary sigas. 

M. R., Lowell, Mass.—George Sand’s sketch of Talley- 
rand is bitterly prejudiced. The Duke of Wellington 
said of him: ** No man’s public and private character 
has ever been so belied ;”’ and Lord Holland remarked 
that no man’s private character had been more shame- 
fully traduced, and no man’s public character more 
mistaken and misrepresented. 

M. C —We are sorry to shake your historic faith, yet the 
story of Tell’s shooting the apple from his son’s head 
is doubted by the most learned pundite, who say that 
incident is borrowed from a Danish legend. However, 
that Tell was a hero and the instrument of freeing his 
countrymen from the Austrian yoke are unquestion- 
able facts. 

“ Ropgrick.”—The most effeminate men have frequent- 

ly, when the occasion presented itself, proved them- 

selves the mort brave. The English Admiral Rodney 

was an instance of this fact, as he was physically of a 

very slight figure, and mentally declared himself most 

easily influenced by fear, which he surmounted entire- 
ly by considerations of honor and public duty. Marl- 
borough used to say of himself on the eve of a battle, 

“* see how this little body trembles at what this great 

soul is about to achieve.” 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

The enormous prices paid by fashionable peo- 
ple for India Cashmere goods, is a subject of 
wonder to many persons, who can see nothing 
very attractive in their appearance. But a close 
inspection of a real Cashmere shawl will satisfy 
any one that this description of goods possesses 
some virtues over every other kind. Such a 
shawl is of very soft texture ; it is also of very 
brilliant color, and the material and color are 
both so durable, that the article can be used a 
great while without its wearing out or fading. 
The border also possesses the same quality of 
durability of material and colors, and is a work 
of immense labor, it being entirely embroidered 
with the needle and by the hand. A genuine 
Cashmere shawl or scarf surpasses any other in 
clearness and strength of color, and it can be 
kept in constant use for ten years, and will still 
look bright and fresh. No other material, either 
worsted or silk, will stand such a test as this ; and 
therefore, though the first cost of the Cashmere 
article may be very great, its durability should 
be taken into account, in estimating the question 
of value. These goods are imitated by the Eng- 
lish and French; but there is a failure in bril- 
liancy and durability of color, and in softness of 
material also, if the European varieties of wool 
be used. The borders of the European imitations 
are also woven in the loom, instead of being 
worked by hand. This renders the figures flat 
and tame, and makes them appear widely differ- 
ent from the real. 

In India the possession of Cashmere shawls is 
the evidence of wealth. They are used by both 
men and women, for turbans, waist-ties and 
skirts, as well as to wear upon the shoulders. 
Some of them are exceedingly fine and costly, 
and are handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, as heir-looms in ancient families. In Eu- 
ropean cities they are worn by the ladies of noble 
families, and by those of the wealthy classes, and 
as high as five thousand dollars is not uncom- 
monly paid for a single shawl. In this country 
they are not in general use, but are more com- 
mon in Boston than inary other city. New York 
ranks next in the realm of Cashmeredom, and 
as we go south from that city, they become more 
and more rare. In fact, the blooming belles of 
the South disciaim all allegiance to their power, 
and seem to live in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that female beauty is nothing, without a thousand 
dollar shawl, or a hundred dollar scarf at least. 
These wonderful fabrics are made from the fine 
wool which grows beneath the hair of the Thibet 
goat. The yarn is spun by hand, and by a pecu- 


liar knack is made loose and soft. The weaving 
is done by hand-looms, and the embroidery is 
wrought by hand, with fine thread of the same 
material, dyed of different colors. The dyeing 
process is peculiar to the Hindoos; and in biil- 
liancy and strength, stands without rivalry by 
any civilized nation. All the material used is 
dyed three times ; before carding, and before and 
after spinning. The borders require an infinite 
deal of labor for their embroidery, and the com- 
pletion of a single shawl is sometimes the work 
of years. Who can wonder, then, that these 
unique articles of Oriental production command 
such great prices, and are so bewitching to the 
fair sex ? 


ABOUT ALBUMS. 

Few people have escaped the dire effects of 
the rage for albums which in our day has, we be- 
lieve, made the circuit of the globe, and yet per- 
haps few know the origin of these aftlictions of 
literary men and women. Among the Romans 
all the acts of the civil authority, and in general 
all important facts which it was. necessary to 
communicate to the public, were inscribed on 
tables of stone, or on walls whitewashed for the 
purpose. These tables were called alba (white), 
and the Greeks employed the word /eucoma, 
which has the same signification, to designate 
the same object. Some of their official inscrip- 
tions, traced in red ink, have been found on the 
walls of Pompeii. Afterwards the name of 
album was given to every register, whether pub- 
lic or private. 

In the sixteenth century, learned men intro- 
duced the custom of carrying blank books on 
their journeys, in which they noted down their 
thoughts or the remarks of the brethren they 
visited. About this time certain female writers 
adopted the habit of making annotations on the 
margins of their books. Certain learned men 
attached a great value to these copies, and added 
fresh notes, either from their own hands or those 
of their brethren and friends. 

The famous “Julia’s Garland,” presented by 
the Duke of Montauzier to the beautiful Lucille 
d’Angennes, and of which each leaf contained, 
under the designation of a symbolic flower, a 
complimentary verse to the praise of the “fayre 
ladye,”” would be, beyond question, the most 
gallant of albums, if the donor had not unluck- 
ily conceived the idea of having the verses copied 
by a penman, instead of being written and 
signed by the authors themselves. What a price 
this manuscript, which was sold for $3000, at the 
sale of La Valliere’s effects, would bring now, 
if, instead of being merely a marvel of penman- 
ship and binding, it was also a collection of au- 
tographs! It is proper to remark, in honor of 
Montauzier, that “Julia’s Garland ” was not the 
production of a contribution levied on poetical 
talent; the noble marquis did not think himself 
freed from the obligation to pay his writers, be- 
cause he had paid fur the illuminations, the vel- 
lum and the binding of his album. This is an 
example which amateurs in our day have rather 
neglected. 

The most extraordinary and most voluminous 
of known albums, is certainly that of Baron 
Barkana, a traveller and humorist, born at Alep- 
po in Syria, who died at Vienna in 1776, afcer 
having rambled over the whole world. This 
singular character had collected in his album 
3522 testimonials, thoughts, sentences, epigrams, 
etc., signed by all the princes, savans, and other 
distinguished persons of Europe and the world. 
Beside Voltaire and Montesquieu, figured the 
chevaliere d’Eon, the poet Metastasio, the prince de 
Ligne, Dr. Van Swietin, Spanish marchionesses, 
German canonesses, librarians, literati, etc., etc. 
This album contained 1895 pages. It last be- 
longed to Goethe ; but nobody knows what be- 
came of it after the death of the great poet of 
Weimar. 

Afver 1815 the rage for albums became in- 
tense. A few years ago we saw a caricature of 
that period representing a horn of plenty from 
which escaped a deluge of albums, while a 
crowd of men were flying from them at a 2.40 
pace, sheltered by umbrellas. There are now 
very few young ladies who do not possess an 
album. Distinguished literary men are persecu- 
ted for contributions, and some of them have 
adopted a phrase, or typical sentence, which they 
repeat invariably in every album presented to 
them. Generally, however, they copy some 
apothegm from their printed works. Now this 
is the death of albums, which have no value 
or interest unless they contain unpublished 
thoughts. But this stratagem of authors is jus- 


tified not only by the importunity to which they 
are subjected, but also by the bad faith of certain 
amateurs, who have turned the celebrity of ar- 
tists and poets into money, by selling the albums 
enriched with the contributions of their pens and 
pencils. Still a few indefatigable album-owners 
succeed in obtaining collections which will be 
invaluable in years to come. 

At the great London exhibition an album was 
shown which contained contributions from the 
most distinguished writers in prose and verse, 
from artists, painters, designers, musicians, etc. 
This album made two huge volumes, and was 
purchased by a banker for two thousand dollars. 
A century hence it will doubtless be valued at 
five times that sum. 


THE BELL-BIRD. 

In the forests of Guiana at day break, and at 
sunset, may be heard mingling with the morning 
and evening tributes of the birds, a loud, clear 
note, like the sound of a distant bell; and at 
noon when all animated nature in forest and 
grove seems hushed in tropic silence and repose, 
this tolling sound steals through the air at regular 
intervals, and rouses the drowsy hearer from his 
mid-day reverie. This peculiar music is made 
by the bell-bird, a native of those climes, called 
by the Indians, Dara, and by the Spaniards 
Campanero. ‘This bird is described by Water- 
ton, an English naturalist, as being about as 
large as a jay, with plumage of dazzling white- 
ness, and form much resembling a dove. The 
peculiarity which distinguishes the bell-bird from 
all others, in appearance, is a rounded and taper- 
ing muscular excrescence, of a jet-black color, 
and covered with short feathers, which proceeds 
from the forehead. This caruncle is flexible, and 
usually hangs down upon one side of the head ; 
but when the bird would give forth its peculiar 
note, it is raised by muscular contraction, and 
protrudes above the head a distance of two inches 
or more, forming a hollow, spiral tube of small 
diameter. The cavity of this tube connects with 
the throat, and it is supposed by naturalists that 
the bell-like tones of the bird ave produced by 
the quick vibration of the air through this singu- 
larcrest. The bird’s note is full and rich, like a 
silver-toned bell, and may be heard in the still- 
ness of the forest, for a distance of three miles. 
It seeks not the companionship of other birds; 
but alone in the midst of those extensive wilds, 
perched upon the high and withered top of an 
aged mora tree, it gives forth this strange and 
solemn strain. Tirst a single toll, and then a 
pause for a minute, while the sound floats away 
into silence ; then another toll, and then again a 
pause of longer duration; after which the former 
succession is resumed. 


France.—The sentence of fine and imprison- 
ment pronounced against Count de Montalem- 
bert, for a severe but high-toned article on politics, 
has damaged Louis Napoleon more than anything 
he has done recently. Well does the Boston 
Courier remark, ‘What must be the end of a pow- 
er that thus dreads criticism and suppresses dis- 
cussion, and muzzles every muttering lip, and 
will have nothing less than slavish, silent obedi- 
ence—the prostration of an oriental mute that 
obeys without protest? All history must be 
false—all experience must be wrong—if such a 
system can stand.” 


TO Epwarp Everett. — An 
English-Greek lexicon lately published in Greece, 
has been dedicated to Edward Everett. The au- 
thor says, among other things, “The sympathy 
you exhibited, in your political station, in favor 
of my struggling country, is ever before me, and 
Iembrace with delight this opportunity of mak- 
ing some sign of grateful remembrance.” 


Piccotomini.—One night lately, when this 
little lady was “out of the bills,” she went to 
the horse-opera and enjoyed it amazingly, clap- 
ping her hands and laughing like a child. Catch 
her to patronize the Italian opera when there’s a 
circus in town. She’s been there ! 


Prosrerity —Prosperity has been likened to 
a fond mother who spoils her children. But al- 
most everybody would like to try a little of that 
sort of spoiling. 


Lire.—To be born, to grow up, to remain sta- 
tionary, and then to decay—that is life. As 
Shakspeare says : 


** L'fe’s a brief candle ! then play out the play, 
Ve villains 


THE LYRIC POETRY OF EUROPE. 

All poetry is from God. It is the highest 
form of revealed truth. Itis the emanation of 
Divinity in man ;—that subtle and mysterious 
power which invests every object on which it 
rests with the golden sunshine of beauty and 
love. It was undoubtedly the earliest form of 
revelation to man. What is there of higher 
poetic sublimity than the scene upon Mount 
Sinai, when in the midst of clouds and thunders 
the Almighty revealed himself to Moses? So 
is it the highest and most impressive medium for 
the communication of ideas which man can em- 
ploy. There is no loftier aspiration of the heart, 
and no wider reach of the intellect, than that 
which the true poet feels and enjoys. To him 
the world is full of a divine beauty, as it ap- 
pears to the eye of the Creator. The diversities 
of human life, its inequalities and its hard con- 
ditions, are but so many musical notes in the 
scale of existence, which under the magic power 
of his genius become united in a grand and 
beautiful harmony. Poetry is one of the re- 
quirements of every-day life, as it is the almost 
necessary food of every cultivated and refined 
intellect. What were the world without the rich 
legacy which the mighty spirits of the past have 
left us!’ How much harder were our condition, 
were it not for the inexhaustible stores of 
encouragement and consolation which it con- 
tains ! 

That poetry has exerted an influence of the 
most happy and enduring kind no one will deny. 
Its labor has been, and is, to purify and exalt. 
In its application to domestic life, it has invested 
the lowliest condition and the humblest charac- 
ter with the highest charm of the picturesque 
and the beautiful. It has reconciled the down- 
trodden spirit of the rudest peasant to a patient 
endurance of the severities of his lot. Through 
the impassioned melody of the sacred lyric it has 
warmed into vigorous life the early bud of relig- 
ious feeling, and fed and nourished it by the 
timely ministrations of Heaven. It has filled 
armies with the delirium and glory of ambition, 
and led them to rush recklessly into the mid- 
horrors of the ensanguined field. There is no 
land and no sea which it has not celebrated, and 
no people, savage or civilized, which has not 
received the benefactions of its divine office. 


** All, all are glowing with the inward flame, 
** Whose wider halo wreaths the poet’s name.” 


The lyric stands pre-eminent among the most 
impulsive forms of poetry. It is the most natu- 
ral, direct and inspiring. It has preserved the 
traditions and kept alive the scanty civilization 
of the dark ages. As a national and historic 
muse, its power has affected widely the condi- 
tion and destinies of nations and peoples. Nor 
is it necessary, for instances and illustrations, to 
go behind the earliest poetic literature of modern 
Europe ; for the golden periods of Grecian and 
Roman history, which mark the appearance and 
the successes of the great masters of the ancient 
classic schools, —Homer, Pindar and Theocritus, 
Virgil and Horace,—can furnish no better ex- 
amples of the effective lyric than may be found 
in the ruder structures of the northern nations 
of the modern world ;—the poetry of the “ ale- 
poets” or gleemen, and the sceops of ancient 
Britain, the skalds or minstrels of Norway and 
Iceland, or, coming down to the romantic periods, 
in the songs of the Trouveres and troubadours 
of France, the Minnesingers of Germany, or in 
the modern classic poetry of England, France, 
Italy and Spain. 

The term lyric, as applied to the kind of poe- 
try of which we are writing, is derived from the 
ancients. The custom of accompanying their 
songs with musical instruments, among which 
the /yre was an especial favorite, was the origin 
of the name; and under it are embraced all the 
varieties, whether in respect of subject or versifi- 
cation, of these kind of composition. The lyric 
poem, when accompanied by music, is better 
defined by the common English appellation of 
song; and when not so accompanied, rests 
upon the implication that it is to be chanted 
or sung. 


“Thus sung the uncouth swains to the oake and rills, 
* While the still morn went out with sandals gray.” 


The lyric poetry of Europe includes so wide 
a range of subjects and form—of rhythm, as 
scarcely to admit of any arbitrary distinctions. 
Viewed historically, however, we observe three 
grand and important eras which mark the dis- 
tinctions sufficiently for our present purpose. 
The first is that of the ballad, or descriptive 
poem, This form was employed in the rudest 
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periods of society, in near'y all the European 
nations, before writing was known; and it was 
either sung or recited, with musical accompani- 
ments, by the wandering minstrels of those 
days. 

‘The minstrels came at festive call; 


* Trooping they came from far and near, 
“The jovial guests of mirth and war.” 


SLEEPING CARS, 

The Great Western Railway Company have 
recently equipped their road with improved and 
very commodious sleeping cars, for the accom- 
modation of the night travel between Suspension 
Bridge and Windsor in Canada West, on the 
great line of travel from Albany to Chicago. 
These cars contain a double row of beds, three 
tiers high, running along the centre, and num- 
bering in all thirty-six. On either side of the 
cars is a row of seats, one to each bed. The bed 
is a hair mattress, on wire springs, and is cover- 
ed with Brussels carpeting. It is equipped with 
pillow and quilt, and screened by silk dama.k 
curtains. The cars can be divided into separate 
apartments by means of curtains, for the accom- 
modation of fumily parties, or ladies travelling 
alone ; so that three or more persons can be en- 
tirely shut out from the rest of the company, and 
occupy their beds in privacy. At one end of the 
ear there is a double washstand, and mirror, for 
the use of passengers ; and these accommoda- 
tions are set off with very handsome cabinet- 
work. Those who have used these improved 
cars for night travel, speak in the highest terms 
of their convenience and comfort, and say that 
the vibratory motion is much less, in consequence 
of the greater weight being along the centre in- 
stead of the sides, as in the ordinary cars. 


A HORSE ANECDOTE, 

A Canadian friend of ours was telling us the 
other day how he managed to break a favorite 
horse of his of one trick—that of breaking his 
halter whenever he was fastened in the stable. 
Our friend placed the animal in question in a 
stable that stood exactly on the edge of a high 
bluff some thirty feet above the St. Lawrence. 
As usual, so soon as he was left alone, our pony 
broke his halter, backed out ef the stable-door, 
and, as a necessary consequence, tumbled, heels 
over head into the river, disappearing below the 
surface with the impetus and gravitation of his 
fall. He was next seen swimming for dear life 
and heading in shore. He landed in a dripping 
condition, and was easily secured. Doubtless 
he pondered gravely over the lesson, for ever af- 
terwards he never made the slightest attempt to 
break his halter. The philosophy of dealing 
with horses, and perhaps with nobler animals, is 
to fight them with their own weapons; to let 
them be punished by their own vices. If your 
pony has a trick of backing, back him a quarter 
of a mile—if he stops, tie him fast to the place 
for from twelve to twenty-four hours, without 
food or water, and he will be glad to obey you 
when you next call on him. At least, so says 
our Canadian authority. 


CUCKOO. 

The peculiarity of this bird, which has ren- 
dered the name thereof a disagreeable by-word, 
is its propensity to appropriate the care and labor 
of other birds to the rearing of its offspring. 
Shakspeare, the great extent of whose knowl- 
edge is to his reader a subject of constant sur- 
prise, has shown, by frequent allusions to the 
cuckoo, that he well understood the habits and 
natural history of the bird. In the reproachful 
address of the Earl of Worcester to the king, in 
the first scene of the fifth act of King Henry 
IV., part first, Shakspeare likens the conduct of 
the usurping monarch to the cuckoo, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

* And, being fed by us, you used us #0 

** As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

* Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest; 

“ Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

“ That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
‘** For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 

** We were enforced, for safety sake, to ty 

* Out of your sight. and raise this present head.” 

The cuckoo is in fact a regular impostor, and 
gulls other birds into hatching its eggs and rear- 
ing its young, to the destruction of their own 
actual offspring. Making no nest of its own, it 
lays its eggs and then prowls about the hedge 
until it finds the hedge-sparrow absent from its 
charge, when it pops one of its own eggs in 
among those of the sparrow, and thus gets rid of 
the cares of incubation, and the nutrition of the 
young. There can be little doubt that the egg 
is carried by the cuckoo in its beak and depos- 
ited in the nest of the smaller bird, for these 


nests are sometimes built in crevices too small 
for the female cuckoo to enter, and itis also cer- 
tain that she does not press her body upon the 
frail nest of the hedge-sparrow, which would be 
too small to receive her, and would be greatly 


+ deranged by such an attempt. Le Vaillant, the 


naturalist, shot cuckoos in Africa, which were 
carrying the egg in the throat, ready to be trans- 
ferred to the nest of the bird’s dupe upon the first 
favorable opportunity. ‘The young cuckoo ill 
repays the kindly care of its foster parents, but, 
as it grows larger, crowds the rightful children 
of the household out of the nest, and monopo- 
lizes the entire accommodations to itself—the de- 
luded parents feeding it and cherishing it until 
its strength and superior size enable it to turn 
upon its protectors, and requite their fostering 
attention by making savage war upon them. 
Such a bird was aptly chosen by the great 
dramatist to typify an ungrateful, tyrannical 
usurper; and its pitiful dupes equally well repre- 
sent the man who cannot take care of his own 
household. 


A BETTER CABLE, 

An improvement on the Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable has been made by a Baltimore manufac- 
turer, which bids fair to work satisfactorily. The 
new cable consists of a single conducting wire 
of copper, covered with gutta percha and then 
overlaid with a woven coat of hemp, which last 
is saturated with a gummy solution. There are 
several advantages attending this improvement. 
In the first place, the cable is less than half the 
diameter of the old one, and therefore one vessel 
can stow away enough of it to reach across the 
ocean. In the second place, it is more flexible, 
and therefore can be handled and laid with more 
ease. In the third place, the iron wires which 
encircled the old cable, are dispensed with, and 
the danger of losing electric power by induction, 
is thus avoided. The presence of a conducting 
substance on the outside of the old cable, was a 
serious objection to it from the first, and led 
many electricians to predict what afcerwards 
proved to be the fact, that the conducting power 
of the interior wire would be destroyed thereby. 
This new cable is sufficiently heavy to sink as 
fast as paid out, and when once the hemp cover- 
ing is filled with salt-water, it will become so 
heavy that it will rest quietly on the bottom of 
the ocean. Owing to the smaller bulk of the new 
cable, its superior flexibility, and the use of a sin- 
gle vessel, it can be laid in any ordinary weather, 
and as fast as a vessel can run. 


“ SuoorTin’ costs a pretty 
round sum for powder and shot to play the deadly 
game of war with. General Niel, of the Engin- 
eers, has just published a “Journal of the Oper- 
ations of the Siege of Sebastopol.” During the 
siege, which lasted 334 days, the French artillery 
threw into the town 510,000 round shot, 236,000 
shells from howitzers, 350,000 shell from mortars, 
and 8000 rockets. During the war, moreover, 
the infantry fired 28,000,000 cartridges. 
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Fasnion.—It wont do for gentlemen to be 
railing at crinoline any longer, for they have just 
adopted a fashion as ridiculous—leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. ‘The ladies used to encase their pretty 
arms in these balloons some thirty years ago, but 
the absurdity did not last a great while—and 
now the men must full into the paganism of leg- 
of-mutton sleeves and peg-top, cossack trowsers. 
Well, well—it’s no use to philosophize on fash- 
ion. To dress up to the fashion, is to submit to 
perpetual self-burlesques. 


> 


Cooxine at Srncarore.—The 
filth they eat in the eating-houses consists for the 
most part of rats, bats, snails, bad eggs, and 
hideous fish, dried in the most frightful attitudes. 
Some of the restaurateurs carry their cookshops 
about with them on long poles, with the kitchen 
at one end and the salle-a-manger at the other. 
These are celebrated for a soup made from large 
caterpillars, boiled in thin gravy with onions. 


Bankers.—The house of Roths- 
child have established a branch at St. Petersburg. 
The Rothschilds are the arbiters of peace or war. 


GamBiine.—The vice of gambling is the fruit 
of avarice and ennui, and its prey is always an 
empty head or empty heart. 


Orrratic.—Felicien Devil's “ Last Days of 
Herculaneum,” has been brought out with great 
splendor at the French opera. 


INDEPENDENCE MONUMENT. 

Some years since a project was started in the 
city of Philadelphia, for the erection of a nation- 
al monument in Independence Square, in that 
city, to commemorate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The proposition was made that the 
thirteen original States unite in this great and 
patriotic enterprise, and thus blend in union for 
the accomplishment of a work to signalize that 
far greater work from which our national union 
sprang. Of the thirteen, ten have responded fa- 
vorably, through their legislatures, viz., New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Georgia. Virginia has 
not yet taken action.” ‘The North Carolina leg- 
islature now has the subject before it. South 
Carolina has just considered the proposition, up- 
on the recommendation of the Governor of the 
State, and one branch of the legislature has in- 
definitely postponed it. But itis thought taat 
wiser councils will prevail, and this hasty and 
somewhat petulant decision will be re-considered. 
There can be no doubt but Virginia and the Old 
North State will unite in the movement; and it 
would look very bad indeed, for South Carolina, 
—a State that did so much to help on the Amer- 
ican Revolution,—to be the only one of the Old 
Thirteen not represented in the building of the 
Independence Monument. It would be a sight 
for the world to admire, to behold thirteen sov- 
ereign and independent States, uniting to build 
a noble monument to American Liberty. Such 
a patriotic union of independent powers for the 
structure of a national work, would be unprece- 
dented in the annals of the world; and the 
thrilling story should not be marred by the sad 
narrative, that one of this band of sisters stood 
aloof in sullen discontent,—her golden crown 
dimmed by envy and malevolence. 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

Every one knows that in the northern coun- 
tries of Europe, the days in summer are very 
long. ‘Towards the frontiers of Lapland, for in- 
stance, at St. John, the sun does not set for sev- 
eral nights. A great number of tourists repair 
to Mount Ava Sasca, situated near Tornea, to 
enjoy the curious spectacle. 

Among these tourists, a few years ago, was a 
rich Englishman. He reached the summit of 
the mountain on the last day on which the phe- 
nomenon was visible, at ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. He was followed by a servant bending 
under the weight of an enormous basket of pro- 
visions. Sitting down on the grass, he ate and 
drank copiously, and about half-past eleven fell 
down asleep> But when he felt his eyelids clos- 
ing, our Britisher had called his servant and 
ordered him to awake him exactly at midnight. 

At the appointed hour, the faithful John shook 
his master, exclaiming— 

“Vake up, sir—quick, or you'll lose it—it’s 
twelve o’clock.” 

“Let me alone, John—I never slept so sound 
before.” 

“ But it’s the last day, sir; and you know—” 

“O, hang it!” said the Englishman; “let 
me be, I tell you. J’ll come back next year !”” 

And he was fast asleep. The legend does not 
inform us whether he really came back the next 
year to enjoy the spectacle he had missed for the 
sake of a nap. 


A Hint!— When you are purchasing the 
much-puffed weekly papers, buy a copy of the 
Flag of our Union, and when you get home, qui- 
etly compare it with others, then judge for yourself. 
The price is rouR CENTS. It is fresh and orig- 
inal from headline to imprint, and, in spite éf 
the immense exertions of its rivals, has never 
yet been beaten in a single issue! 
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A Generous Potato.—Mr. John Phinney, 
of Machiasport, Me., raised this year from one 
potato, three pecks of good ones. We respect 
such a potato; there’s nothing small about it, 
and it must have had as many eyes as Argus. 


Now anp Tuen.—Montalembert has been 
sentenced to prison for saying that Great Britain 
was more powerful than France. Some two 
hundred years ago, Galileo was condemned for 
saying that the earth moved round the sun. 


A queer Ipra.—Horace Mann says that an 
annual cock-fight in Boston would be less detri- 
mental than the competition for medals at the 
public schools. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

We have been much gratified by an examina- 
tion of the recently-published catalogue of that 
portion of the Public Library which is designed 
for circulation, It enumerates about fifteen thou- 
sand volumes, comprising a choice collection of 
works on all subjects, scientific and. literary. 
Fourteen thousand of these. are in English, the. 
remainder in the modern languages. Many of 
the books are not to be found in old established 
libraries. The books are kept on the lower floor 
to be accessible to the public. The reference. 
library, as it may be termed, none.of the vol- 
umes of which will leave the building, contains 
about fifty thousand volumes, to which accessions 
of valugble works are. constantly making, Mr. 
Bates of London, to whose. munificence.the-citi- 
zens are indebted for.this portion of ‘their library, 
not content with what he has already done, is 
constantly adding gifts,of valuable. works, judi- 
ciously selected in Europe. Many of them, are, 
rare and costly. 

Of what priceless value is this library to the 
people of Boston? Who can measure the re- 
sults which will flow from this treasury of 
knowledge, thrown freely open to all? As the 
information thus spread before the public be- 
comes diffused and digested, the city will more 
than ever merit its title of the Modern Athens. 
One thing more remains to be done,—and that 
is, to establish a free gallery of painting and 
sculpture, a free school of art. This would be a 
costly undertaking, but there is wealth enough 
and generosity enough to accomplish it. The 
taste for works of art is rapidly becoming uni- 
versal, and their happy influence, even on. the 
mechanic trades, is pretty generally estimated. 
Who will be the first to move in this matter ? 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 

Mr. Appleboy, a rather susceptible single gen- 
tleman, has for a fortnight past been delighted by 
the singing and playing of a pianist in a room 
directly beneath his chamber. He lodges in the 
house of the lady’s mother. Fancying that 
her continual concerts were intended especially 
for his ear and approbation, his heart was touched 
with gratitude, and he resolved to step down and 
thank her. And so he did, as gallantly as possi- 
ble, at the door, with his hand upon the left side 
of his best waistcoat; and wound up with the 
hope that the acquaintance, so gracefully and 
significantly commenced, might be continued as 
pleasantly. “The jade slammed the door in my 
face!” says Mr. Appleboy ; “and as I went up 
stairs again, I heard her and some young upstart 
of a fellow laughing themselves into fits.” Mr. 
Appleboy is looking out for new lodgings. 


Tue Birtn or Love, — Andrew Chénier 
says that lovers are fond of the country because 
Love was born in the fields. ‘The daughter ot 
a shepherd, a rustic maid, found him one spring 
morning, newly-born, and lying in the heart of a 
rose. His lips were half open in a tranquil 
sleep. She seized him by the tips of his gilded 
wings, took him from his cradle with a timid 
hand, all dripping with dew as he was, and 
warmed him in her bosom.” Rather a pretty 
conceit—isn’t it 

Nationa GraTiTuDE.—It cannot be denied 
that England is kind to the memory of her he- 
roes. The number of subscribers to the Raglan 
Testimonial is 1550, and the total amount of 
subscriptions, £13,060. This sum has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of a house and land in 
the neighborhood of Raglan Castle, as a resi- 
dence for the son and heir of the late lamented 
Field-Marshal. 


Tus or our Union.—This popular weekly journal 
commenced the new year in an entire new dress, on 
heavier and finer paper, being otherwise vastly improved, 
and introducing some new and charming writers to the 
public. The best novelette ever issued by the publisher 
is commenced in number one, entitled The Outlaw: or, 
The Female Bandit, by Mupray. No liter- 
ary weekly in the country has a stronger editorial corps, 
or list of contributors than the Flag of our Union, pre- 
senting an immense variety of original reading of the 
most attractive character.— Philadelphia Evening Journal. 


Getting Business.—Louis Napoleon 
has concluded to take a hack at the Fillibusters 
in Central America, not having much to do in 
Europe just at present. 


Trrur. —If it is useful to make true friends, 
it is no less so to avoid making inveterate 
enemies. 


Human Lire—We are born amidst tears, 
live amidst complaints, and die amidst regrets. 
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STEPHEN MASSETT, ESQ. 

(“JEEMES PIPES OF PIPESVILLE.”’) 

A portrait-gallery purporting to embrace the ‘men 
of the times,” would be singularly incomplete, if it 
failed to contain a record of an individual so much 
talked of, so adventurous and accomplished, as Mr. 
Stephen Massett, more endearingly known as Jeemes 
Pipes of Pipesville,” vocalist, composer, elocutionist, 
lecturer, rhymer, editor, traveller, man of letters and 
good fellow to boot. The accompanying head was 
prepared and engraved for us by Pierce, and is consid- 
ered a good likeness of Mr. Massett when he “holds 
still,” for such is the Protean facility of expression that 
we dare say he could sit for a gallery of portraits, and 
they would all differ as much from each other as the 
likeness of General Taylor. Mr. Massett is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but has become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized by a long residence in the United States. Of 
his earlier years there is no record that would prove 
interesting to our readers. We believe that he first ap- 
peared as a vocalist in 1842, at Charleston, S. C., at 
one of the Seguins’ concerts, and at once became a 
favorite with the public. He also sung in the same city 
at the concerts given by Mr. John Sinclair, so well re- 
membered here, whose praises and judicious instruc- 
tions stimulated and improved our youthful vocalist. 
His favorite songs were, “ As I view now these scenes 
so charming,” from the Sonnambula, the “Light of 
other days,” “ Black-eyed Susan,” and “O, would I 


were a boy again,” in which 

he was invariably encored. ~ 

At Charleston he composed NN 
his famous song, “When the 
Moon on the Lake is beam- Ss 


ing,” of which fifty thou- 
sand copies have been sold 
without exhausting its pop- 
ularity or the demand for it 
at the music stores. From 
Charleston Mr. Massett 
came to New York and ap- 
peared on the stage as the 
Count in Rooké’s opera of 
“ Amilie,” which had a run 
of sixty nights. He was 
received with the highest 
favor by the public and the 
press. Then as now, he 
charmed his audiences by 
the beauty of his voice and 
the power of expression 
which characterized his 
songs. We next find him 
travelling through New 
England with “ Yankee 
Hill,” whom he assisted in 
his popular entertainments. 
In 1843 “a truant disposi 
tion” led him to visit the 
East, and his letters describ- 
ing the Grevk and Turkish 
cities he visited, were pub- 
lished in the New York 
“ Spirit of the Times,” over 
the since famous signature 
of “Jeemes Pipes of Pipes- 
ville.” In 1844 he appeared 
as the “ Wizard,’ in James 
G. Maeder’s opera of the 
“Peri,” produced at the 
Melodeon in this city. It 
will be remembered that his 
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success was complete. Signor de Begnis, at , 1849, he gave his first concert in California, in 
San Francisco, without any assistance, filling the 


whose concerts he also sung with success, u 


STEPHEN MASSETT, ESQ. 


success. But his projected tour through India was cut 
short by the mutiny, some thrilling scenes of which, 
such as the blowing of rebel Sepoys from the guns, he 
——— witnessed. From Calcutta he went to Eng- 
and by the overland route, and in London and other 
cities of Great Britain, met with the most brilliant suc- 
cess with his “ Reminiscences of Travel.” Since his 
return to this country, his entertainments in New York, 
Boston and other cities, have proved a series of tri- 
umphs. The high character of his performances, the 
varied accomplishments of the performer, his humor 
and pathos, the strangeness of the adventures he relates, 
the blending of wit and sentiment, music and elocution, 
in his entertainments, the absence of all theatrical 
adjuncts, combine to give them an attraction for all 
tastes, while the most rigid moralist can find nothing 
to censure. In the broad field which this country 
opens to a man of talent, a universal favorite like Mr. 

assett, is sure of the most complete and honorable 
success. 


TANK AND TEMPLE OF THE SIKHS. 

The brilliant oriental picturg below, is striking in 
architectural and natural beauty. Umritzir, the relig- 
ious capital of the Sikh people, was first constituted a 
holy city by Arjoon, fourth Gooroo, at the end of the 
sixteenth century; but it was not till the Sikh power 
had reached its zenith under Runjeet Singh that the 
buildings which surround its sacred tank were complet- 
ed in their present state ; 
before that time, however, 
it was a place of great resort 
for the Surbut Khulsa, or 
whole Sikh people, after 
they had risen to political 
importance by their con- 
— and where, before 

ey were united in submis- 
sion to a single chief, the 
used to meet for consul- 
tation at least once a year, 
at the festival of Rama, 
when the cessation of the 
rains made military oper- 
ations practicable; for, 
though every Sikh was free, 
and each was a substantive 
member of their common- 
wealth, yet it was soon 
found that all could not 
lead, and it was hoped that 
the performance of religious 
duties and the awe inspired 
by so holy a place might 
cause eathchnens to yield to 
a regard for the general wel- 
fare; and the assembly otf 
chiefs was called a “Goo- 
roomutta,”’ to denote that, 
in with Govindo 
injunction, they sought wis- 
dom and unanimity of 
counsel from their teacher 
and the book of his word. 
During the contests with 
the Mohammedans for su- 
in the Punjaub, 

mritzir was several times 
taken, and its holy places 
defiled; but Runjeet Singh 
took ample revenge, when 
he undertook the rebuilding 


ME 


experiences were related in a series of brilliant | of the temple, yf carrying off the white marble 
and entertaining letters in the “Spirit of the | pinnacles from 


e Padshahi Musjid at Lahore, 


him to go to Italy and study music, assuringhim | old school-house in Portsmouth Square, and | Times.” “Jeemes Pipes of Pipesville’s” name | and also rifling the tomb of Jehangheesi, ac the 


that he possessed a fortune in his voice. But 
about this time he turned his attention to another 
career, and commenced the study of law in the 
office of James T. Brady of New York. The 
gold fever of 1849, however, found him swept 
away by the tide that set to California, and, in 
April, 1849, he landed in San Francisco. He 
was soon afterwards appointed a notary public 
by the acting governor of the territory, and also 
administered justice as an “alcalde.” In June, 


putting five hundred dollars into his purse by the 
operation. We next find him engaged in busi- 
ness in Sacramento, but when Herz, the pianist, 
visited California, he accepted of an offer of 
$200 a night to sing at his concerts. We next 
find him one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Marysville Herald. He left California in 1852, 
for New York, and thence sailed for Europe, in 
1853, making an extensive tour through Great 
Britain and the continent. His observations and 


attached to an article, was sure to give it cur- 
rency. In 1853 he revisited California, where he 
remained till 1856, when he departed for Aus- 
tralia, where, asin Tasmania, he gave his charm- 
ing entertainments, consisting of songs, reci- 
tations, imitations, narratives of adventures, etc., 
reaping a golden harvest, and establishing an 
enviable reputation in public and in private. 
Mr. Massett next appears, giving concerts and 
readings in Bombay and Calcutta with great 


same place, of all its beautiful inlaid work. It 
now adorns the lower part of this brilliant tem- 
ple, the upper story of which is of copper gilt: 
the causeway leading to it is also of inlaid white 
marble from the same sources. With the crowds 
of worshippers, the gay dresses of the women, the 
groups of the bathers, devotees and other singu- 
lar attendants, altogether it forms one of the most 
striking and picturesque scenes in the whole of 
the British Indian empire. 


TANK AND TEMPLE OF THE SIKHS, AT UMRITZIR. 
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COSTUMES OF PEASANTS AND PORTERS, 
CAGLIARI, ISLAND OF SARDINIA. 

To a majority of —- nothing is so interest- 
ing in the pictorial line as representations of 
national costumes. Sir Walter Scott well un- 
derstood this popular trait, and a large portion 
of his descriptions refer to the dresses of his 
characters ; and we all know how sadly the effect 
of a stage-play is marred when the characters 
are not properly costumed. The accompanying 
engraving introduces us to a group of peasants 
and porters in Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Cagliari (the Roman Caralis or Carales) is the 
principal town of the island of Sardinia, and is 
situated in the Gulf of Cagliari, near the mouth 


f 
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of the River Merlargia. Since the establish- 
mentof the telegraph at this place, it has become 
of increased importance. Its streets are miser- 
ably paved, and are only twenty feet wide. Here 
are twenty-three monasteries and nunneries, thir- 
ty-eight churches, a handsome theatre, a spacious 
and secure harbor, with aroadstead. The in- 
habitants, above 35,000 in number, carry on a 
traffic in oil, wine, and, above all, in salt, pre- 
pared in the neighborhood. The houses and 
streets remind one much of a Spanish town, and 
this may be accounted for by the re | period 
which the Moors had possession of both Spain 
and Sardinia. The costumes of the natives are 
very peculiar. The centre figures in our sketch 


COSTUMES OF PEASANTS AND PORTERS, CAGLIARI, SARDINIA. 


represent a peasant and his wife from the interi- 
or. The man’s dress consists of a brown coat; 
a tight-fitting, thick red waistcoat, buttoning at 
the side; a black leather girdle, a short petti- 
coat of coarse black cloth, very thick; and very 
loose white calico trousers, which, at a little dis- 
tance, look like a white petticoat. A large black 
hat, with a red handkerchief falling from under 
one side, completes his costume. The other fig- 
ures are porters. 


LANDING PIER, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


sents a detachment of British troops, on the way 
to India, debarking on the pier at Alexandria. 


THE LANDING PIER AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


The European officers and soldiers, in their fa- 
tigue dresses, contrast strikingly with the natives 
in their oriental costumes, as the steamer with 
her bows on does with the lateen-sailed craft of 
the modern Egyptians. The troops for India 
sail from Southampton to Suez, and such are the 
facilities prepared by the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company, that they have declared their 
readiness to undertake to forward 2000 troops a 
month through the pasha’s land-steppes. The 


| British government provides the men with cloth- 
| ing, allowing them only to carry their great-coat, 
The spirited engraving on this page repre- | 


| 


bread-bag, and replenished water-bottles; more 
than this would unfit men to stand sudden 
changes of climate in these low latitudes. 


| 
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Port's Corner. 


MORNING, 


BY JOHN STERLING. 


Sweet morn! from countless cups of gold 
Thou liftest reverently on high 
More incense fine than earth can hold, 
To fill the sky. 


One interfusion wide of love, 
Thine airs and odors moist ascend, 
And, ‘mid the azure depths above, 
With light they blend. 


The lark, by his own carol blest, 
From the green arbors eager springs; 
And his large heart in little breast 
Exultant sings. 


On lands and seas, on fields and woods, 
And cottage reofs and ancient spires, 
O morn! thy gaze creative broods, 
While night retires. 


Aloft, the mountain ridges beam 
Above their quiet steeps of gray ; 
The eastern clouds with glory stream, 

And vital day. 


SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN. 
In a fair garden grew a purple rose, 
Shedding abroad an odor fresb and rare ; 
A nymph beholdin;, with sweet transport glows, 
And at the winsome sight exclaims *- How fair!” 
Her gentle hand to pluck it she extends, 
But envious thorns are hid beneath its leaves ; 
As o’er it with a trustful joy she bends, 
A sudden wound her ardent grasp deceives. 
** Alas!” she murmurs, ** pow the truth I feel, 
That beauty ever is allied to pain, 
Life’s richest music discords will reveal, 
And every blessing hath its kindred bane.” 
* Yes,” I replied, ** thyself doth prove it true; 
For thou art lovely and yet cruel too.”—TUCKERMAN. 


NIGHT. 

Meanwhile. without, 
A sighing rain from a low friuge of cloud 
Whispered among the melancnoly hills. 
The vigut’s dark limits widened: far above 
The crystal sky lay open; and the star 
Of eve, his rosy circlet trembling clear, 
Grew large and bright, and in the silver moats, 
Between the accumulated terraces, 
Tangled a trail of fire: and all was still. 

MEREDITH. 


SOLITUDE. 
O, solitude! first state of human kind! 
Which blessed, remained till man did find 
Even his own helper’s company ; 
As soon as two, alas! together joined, 
The serpent made up three.—COwWPER. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

Less than two month to spring, and days getting long- 
er! These are hopeful facts for those who crouch and 
cower beneath the icy sceptre of winter, invalids confined 
to their chambers, people who have outgrown skatiuvg, 
and who thiuk, with Dr. Franklin, that sleighing is no 
better fun than sitting with your fect in a pail of ice- 
water avd ringing a hand-bell. We pity the invalids— 
but for healthy men and women there is no excuse for 
rebellion against the invigorating discipline of winter. 


Body and brain are better for its keen blast—it is only 
the Sybarite, who cannot endure a crumpled rose-leaf on 


his couch, who rails at it...... Mr. Bryant's letters from 
Spain, which appeared during his ab in the Evening 
Post, are about to be coll d and published in a vol- 


ume......The Pittsburgh Gazette shows a blunder by 
Thackeray, in ** The Virginians,” in getting his troops 
on the wrong side of the Monongahela River. In the 
last number Thackeray speaks of the hunter's getting 
sugar from the maples late in the autumn...... The ven- 
erable Humboldt, notwithstanding his well-known inti- 
macy with the King of Prussia, appeared at the polls at 
the late election in Berlin, and cast his vote for the can- 
didates of the liberal party, who have always claimed 
him as one of their number. .... . The New Yorkers don’t 
starve their spiritual teachers. Clergymen’s salaries 
range there from fifteen hundred to six thousand dollars 
ayear. Henry Ward Beecher has five thousand dollars 
and a parsonage rent free, and makes about six thousand 
more by lecturing and writing. Liberality was always a 
leading characteristic of New York......Commander 
Maury, who is now lecturing in the West, states that the 
chain of our great northern lakes contain 11.000 cubic 
miles of fresh water, being nearly one-third of all on the 
globe. It is his intention to pursue upon these great in- 
land seas the same system of meteorological surveys and 
observations which he has so fully p ted 
upon the ocean, and with such signal benefit to the mar- 
itime world......There is a Sit-Still Association in New- 
port, R. I., the members of which do not believe in any 
locomotion whatever. .....Capt. J. D. Smith recently re- 
quested the planters living along the banks of the Ar- 
kansas River not to water their cattle in the stream be- 
tween Pine Bluff and Napoleon, as every drop was needed 
to keep his steamboat afloat. He should have adopted 
the motto of the good old lady, that ‘every little 
helps.”...... What queer titles they gave to books in the 
olden times! Take the following for inst : “A Foot- 
path to Felicitie,” * Guide to Godlinesse,” ‘“‘Swarme of 
Bees,” ‘- Plante of Pleasureand Grove of Graces,”’—1586. 
These were most rife in the days of Cromwell ;—there 
were many bordering closely on the ludicrous, such as 
the one styled, *‘A Pair of Bellows to Blew off the Dust 
cast upon John Fry;” and a Quaker, whose outward 
man the powers thought proper to imprison, published, 
“A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, breathed out 


ofa hole in the Wall of an Earthen Vessel, known among 
men by the name of Samuel Fish.”...... Daguerre com- 
menced his explorations in the field of art as long ago as 
1814, and continued his experiments in spite of poverty 
and the want of success, till 1839, when he triumphed. 
iis name is now immortalized......James Carroll, a 
young man belonging in Bangor, Me., was one of the 
lucky mioers at Frazer River, and has brought home 
from the mines a fortune sufficient for himself and his 
esteemed father and family......The oldest gristmill in 
Pennsylvania is at Germantown. It is still in operation. 
It is of stone, and was erected in 1683...... Recent legal 
decisions in Pennsylvania have established the following 
points as governing passengers on railroads in that State: 
No passenger is entitled to more seats than he pays for, 
and any passenger vacating a seat temporarily is entitled 
to the same on his return, provided he leaves any article 
thereon during his absence, to mark his ownership. 
Violating a rule of the company subjects a passenger to 
the penalty of being put off the cars. Passengers who 
lose their tickets may be put off the train unless they 
purchase new ones. Conductors are not obliged to make 
change, but passengers must offer the exact amount of 
fare, and all tickets are good until they are used, any 
rule of the company that they are “good for this day 
only,” to the contrary notwithstanding. These seem to 
us to be all just and proper...... The veteran Wallack 
has lately been playing in New York with undiminished 
ability and success. Fanny Kemble thought his Ales- 
sandro Massaroni the most picturesque performance she 
had ever seen.... .The colored race are no less fond of 
“horrid war ” than their white “‘ bruddren ” News has 
been received at Paris that the Emperor Theodore I., of 
Ambra, has declared war against a neighboring Abyssin- 
ian prince and has marched an army of 30,000 men into 
his territory. They are commanded by a French cavalry 
officer recently serving in Algeria...... Lord Clyde's 
share of the prize money paid to the military serving in 
India is said to exceed £80,000. The amount paid to 
bordinates is pondingly great. Lord Clyde is 
not, therefore, a ‘soldier who lives on his pay, and 
spends half a crown out of sixpence a day.”’...... The 
leaf of an album on which Lord Byron had written four 
lines of poetry was recently sold to a Russian nobleman 
at Venice, Italy, for $1600. From this it appears that 
poetry has *‘riz.”...... Nice weather they’re having in 
Paris about these times—fog, rain, snow, mud, slush. 
The state of the streets is a sad drawback to a winter in 
that gay capital, otherwise so attractive. The grand 
staple is mud. When snow falls, it is carted off and 
* dumped” into the Seine. About carnival time the 
walking is always miserable. Many of our Boston friends 
sojourning there regret the bracing atmosphere of our 
northern Athens......In Louisbourg, Wurtemberg, they 
lately had a curious exhibition—a dog-race. The dogs 
were drawn up in line and started at the sound of a 
trumpet, like the horses on the Corso in the carnival. 
The servants of their masters were allowed to stimulate 
them, but tin kettles were strictly forbidden. The 
Wurtemburg ladies rewarded the best runners by gifts 
of embroidered collars, ribbons, etc. The dogs them- 
selves would doubtless have preferred beef-bones. ... . In 
his “‘ History of Dramatic Literature’? just out, Jules 
Janin does not speak very highly of Bulwer. He speaks 
of the prologue of one of his dramas as a ‘little master- 
piece of vanity, aristocracy and pathos ;” and afterwards 
apostrophizes him as follows: ** Ah, amiable idiot! what 
language and what ideas! At Charenton (the lunatic 
asylum) we have poets of equal genius; they would 
write and think more wisely!” Jules Janin himself is 
one of the vainest men living, and much of what he 
writes is execrable twaddle...... Bayard Taylor's lectures 
are brilliant and successful. He describes the north cf 
Europe graphically and poetically, and holds his audi- 
ences enchained from the first word to the last. He has 
engagements enough for the present season, and at prices 
to give him a little fortune..,...Beavers, which were 
once so much valued for their furs, and were hunted 
almost to extermination, are increasing in Canada, and 
are quite plenty within ten miles of Toronto...... Mr. 
Joseph Salas of Charlestown, an old Spaniard, who was 
familiarly known as ‘* Uncle Joe,” and who was an old 
soldier, and had fought against Napoleon Bonaparte, died 
recently, at the age of 97 years. He had held death at 
arms’ length for almost a century......The sixteenth of 
last month was the anniversary of the greatest tea-party 
ever given in the world—when the old-school Bostonians 
steeped ship loads of the Chinese leaf in the waters of 
the bay, and made enough of the beverage to satisfy old 
Father Neptune even if he had the love of Dr. Johnson 
for the cup that soothes but not inebriates.”......The 
question of how long a man can live without sleep has 
been decided by the following case: A Chinese merchant 
had been convicted of murdering his wife, and was sen- 
tenced to die by being deprived of sleep. This painful 
mode of death was carried into execution under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: The condemned was placed in 
prison under the care of three of the police-guard, who 
relieved each other every alternate hour, and who pre- 
vented the prisoner from falling asleep, night or day. 
He thus lived for nineteen days without enjoying any 
sleep. At the commencement of the eighth day, his 
sufferings were so intense that he implored the authori- 
ties to grant him the blessed opportunity of being stran- 
gulated, guillotined, burned to death, drowned, garroted, 
shot, quartered, blown up with gunpowder, or put to 
death in any conceivable way which their humanity or 
ferocity could invent. This will give a slight idea of the 
horrors of death from want of sleep......A Paris corre- 
spondent says,in a late letter: The elite have lately 
been getting up charity fairs, and some nice little inci- 
dents happen from time to time at these reunions of the 
wit, fashion, and elegance of Paris. The other evening, 
at the Countess de Lamballe s.a young lady was going 
round with a bag in her hand, soliciting for charitable 
purposes. A gentleman near whom the lady was passing 
laid in the bag a hundred franc bill. *-It is for love of 
you!” said he, as be did so. The lady paused an in- 
stant, and then holding out the bag again. suid: ‘‘And 
now for love of the poor, if you please!’ Her ready wit 
was rewarded by another hundred francs. .....A French- 


man carries France about with him everywhere. In 
Leicester Square or America, at sea or outside an omni- 
bus, you can always tell that he isa Frenchman. When 
travelling, his great idea is, in thinking about how to get 
back to France. He never should travel out of his own 
country. Ile would give the grandest view in the world 
to catch a glimpse of his beloved Paris. To him the 
universe is comprised in the four corners of the Boule- 
vards. Everywhere else are only so many realms of 
ennui...... Speaking of the trade between the United 
States and Brazil, the Washington Star says: ‘ That of 
the entire coffee crop of Brazil, about two-thirds, or from 
$7,000.000 to $10,000.000 worth, are sent to this coun- 
try, and admitted free. Flour is our chief export to 
that country, and the high tariff of Brazil has prevented 
its importation so far, that, we are told, the amount sent 
thither from this country, for the few years past, has 
barely exceeded $250,000 or $300,000. It is believed the 
recent reduction of the tariff by Brazil will operate very 

favorably on the trade of this country...... A correspon- 
dent of the Religious Telegraph, having sent to that 

paper a communication put up in bad orthography and 

grammar, with a request that the editor would n&ke 

necessary corrections, the editor asks: *‘ Does he wish 

us to grow blind and bald, and nervous as a valetudina- 

rian, over manuscripts, which, if carefully penned, 

might at once be handed to the printer?”’...... In Eng- 

land the national debt is equal to $143 for each inhabi- 

tant; in France, $42; in Austria, $33; in Prussia, $11; 

and in Russia, $7. 


Foreign Hutelligence. 
Matters and Things in General. 

Late arrivals do not bring us a record of very startling 
events, though quidnuncs hint mysteriously at “coming 
events casting their shadows before.”-—The London pa- 
pers still claim the pardon of Count Montalembert as a 
triumph of their own, and boast of having bullied or 
reasoned the emperor into granting it. But the fact is 
that Louis Napol was ible he had itted a 
blunder the t he had ordered the prosecution. 
Some imagine that, after this, he will be more lenient to 
the French press, but we doubt it. The ‘* Napoleonic 
idea ” is adverse to freedom of the press. The first Na- 
poleon hated, and feared, and hampered it, and the 
* nephew of my uncle’ is only pursuing the tradition- 
ary line of policy.—The piercing of the Isthmus of Suez 
engages a great deal of attention. The project will un- 
doubtedly be carried through, and will be one of the 
greatest scientific triumphs of the 19th century.—The 
rebels are still in strong force in India, and are giving 
plenty of work to the British troops, who are cutting 
them up in detail with great energy.—Louis Napoleon 
came near breaking his neck lately by falling with his 
horse. He is a splendid rider, but his ‘‘star*’ does not 
exempt him from accidents.—The work ou the Great 
Eastern steamer is rapidly pushed forward.—The patri- 
otic feeling in Italy is at blood heat, and causes a good 
deal of trouble to the crowned heads that hold that un- 
happy country in subjectioa.—The Atlantic telegraph 
cable seems to be defunct, though now and then a spas- 
modic indication of vitality, an ‘* encouraging current,” 
raises the hopes of the most sanguine of the sharehold- 
ers.—Lamartine is still pleading poverty, and complain- 
ing because the people of France wont pay his debts. 
One of the English papers calls him a “ splendid beggar.” 
It is a hard matter for the old poet to reconcile the figure 
of his debts—half a million of dollars—with his denial of 
the charges of extravagance brought against him. ** Was 
ever poet so trusted before?” as Dr. Johnson said of 
Goldsmith. Probably he has handled more money than 
any literary man ever did before. At one time he was 
the idol of France, now *‘none so poor as to do him 
reverence.”’ 

Lord Derby and the Church. 

It is suid that Lord Derby’s nomination of the Rev. 
Harvey Goodwin to the deanery of Ely has been received 
with great disfavor by the great Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. Mr. Goodwin is stated to belong to 
the school of divinity which is known io the establish- 
ment as “the Broad Church.” A corre-pondent of a 

politan contemp y says: “The appointments 
of Mr. Duncombe to the deanery of York, and Mr. Good- 
win to the deanery of Ely have impressed all parties in 
the church with the belief that in the case of all the 
ecclesiastical dignities which fall to the gift of Lord 
Derby he will appoint men of no distiuctive religious 
views, and that neither the Evangelicals on the one hand 
nor the Tractarians on the other will have any chance of 
promotion from him.” 


Consumption of Tobacco in France. 

In an article published by the Presse against the use 
of tobacco in France, the following statistical informa- 
tion is given: The consumption of tobacco increases in 
France most rapidly. The sale brought, on an average, 
a net revenue to the treasury, in the last years of the 
empire, of 26,000,000 francs a year. In 1820, the produce 
was 42.000,000 pounds, in 1841, 72,000,000; and in 1856, 
121,000,000. Each inhabitant in 1820 consumed in the 
year, on an average, 352 grammes (600 to the pound); in 
1841, 480; and in 1856, 706. 

Cochin China. 

The people of Annam treat the few prisoners that fall 
into their hands from the French and Spanish ranks 
quite severely. Recently they got possession of two 
French soldiers. One of them had his head cut off after 
having been subjected to protracted tortures, and the 
other was forced to walk the streets for several days with 
his comrade’s head in his hands. 


A noble Saddler. 

An English contemporary says that a rich saddler, 
whose daughter was afterwards married to the celebrated 
Earl of Halifax. ordered in his will that she should lose 
her fortune if she did not marry a saddler. The young 
Earl of Halifax, in order to win the bride, served an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years toa saddler, and afterward 
bound himself to the rich saddier’s daughter for life. 


Alexandre Dumas, Senior. 

This popular author has already travelled 1500 leagues 
in Russia, and is resolved to journey there 1700 more, 
after which he will return and to be sure settle down in 
his little house in the Rue d’Amsterdam. Le announces 
his intention of writing to Schamy! and craving his hos- 
pitality for two or three days. ‘If he refuses," adds 
Dumas, ‘I will approach him as near as tho outposts 
will permit.” Perhaps M. Dumas may give way to his 
ordinary impetuosity, and capture Schamy! for the ben- 
efit of Russia. : 

The Drama in Turkey, 

A French paper says the Turks of Constantinople are 
acquiring a taste for the modern drama. Recently a 
comedy written in the Turkish language was performed 
at the Naoum Theatre by a company of Armenians. The 
piece is a literal translation of a comedy by Goldoni. In 
consequence of the success of this representation, an 
idea has been formed of translating into Turkish somo 
of the dramas and comedies of Scribe and other French 
authors, 

Narrow Escape of the Pacific. 

The Galway steamer Pacific narrowly escaped on a late 
passage from being caught on the iron-bound Cliffs of 
Clare, and totally wrecked. She ran by mistake into 
Liscannon in the night instead of Galway Bay, and but 
for the timely warning of the fishermen, would have run 
ashore upon Labinck. She was six miles out of her 
track. The only light at the entrance of Galway is on 
the Arran Islands. 


Music in London. 

The *‘ Vocal Association” announce twelve concerts at 
St. James’ Hall, commencing in January and ending in 
Juve. Among the novelties will be compositions by Otto 
Goldschmidt, and it is rumored that Jenny Lind may 
appear, and three marches for wind instruments by 
Mendelssohn, performed for the first time. 


The Opera in Genoa. 

At the Carlo Felice Opera Heuse, a Miss Jackson, called 
by some of the English papers an Englishwoman, and by 
others ‘an American from Boston,” has been singing to 

pplaudi She is described as decidedly 
homely, but fine in a musical way. 


A Bishop murdered. 

The Paris Univers states that the Roman Catholic Bish- 
op Melchior, the news of whose arrest in Cochin China 
was received some time since, has been executed by the 
authorities at Luc. 

Italy. 

The pretended Austro-Italian Alliance, a league of 
Italian States formed against Sardinia. under the patron- 
age of Austria isa fiction. The Viennese journals treat 
it as an absurdity. 

Music in Paris. 

Belart, a new tenor, is engaged at the Italian Opera. 
Choral societies are forming all over France. One recent- 
ly organized bers one d and sixty singers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Queen's DomaAIN AND OTHER Pores. 
Winter. Boston: E. 0. Libby & Co. 


This pretty volume is the second collection of poems 
which the young autbor has presented to the public. and 
exhibits a decided improvement upon the first, which 
was full of promise, published three or four years since. 
The leading poem in the volume before us is a graceful 
composition, and the shorter pieces exhibit a delicate 
fancy and a command of the rules of versification. In 
Mr. Winter's verses there is no spasmodic attempt at 
effect—they clothe pure thoughts and appropriate im- 
ages, and flow on in a smooth and peacefulcurrent. His 
book deserves success and will command it. 


Tryinc To Be Uservt. By Mrs. Mape.ine Lesuiz. Bos- 
ton: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 
An elegantly printed and illustrated work, containing 
a number of moral sketches, and adapted to the pre 
hension of young readers, and written in an agreeable 
style. 


Howarp AND uts Teactter, Tae Sister's INFLUENCE, AND 
oTuHeR Sronies. By Mrs. Mapevine Lesiis. Boston: 
Shepard, Clark & Brown 1859. 

A series of juvenile stories, written in a charming 
style, and illustrating moral truths with great effect. 

The book ie elegantly printed and handsomely illustrated. 


Tue Yuts Loc A series of stories for the young. New 

York: Stanford & Delisser. 

The stories in this pretty juvenile are well written and 
interesting and cannot fail to please the class of readers 
for whom they are desigoed. The title of the book is 
suggested by the old English custom of saving the re- 
muins of the Yule or Christmas log to light that of the 
next year, thus continuing the light of the hearthstone 
from generation to generation. For sale by Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 


Our CHARLEY, AND WHAT TO Do witn Hiv. By Mrs. 
H. B. Srows. Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 

A very pleasantly written juvenile work, which has 
already made a sensation. It cannot fail to be a great 
favorite with the little people. 


Tue Batap or Basie Bett, anp OTHER Poems. By 
Tuomas Bamey Atpricu. New York: Rudd & Carle- 
ton. 

Aldrich belongs to the modern school of poets, and has 
the fuults of that school. But he has also its merits in 
a high degree. THis imagery is gorgeous, his fancy orien- 
tal, and his verses very musical. On a very slender 
thread he hangs an affluence of pearls, and his pages 
sparkle with gems of language. Ilis volume contains a 
large number of poems, all of them highly wrought, and 
many of them really beautiful. For sale by Brown, 
Taggard & Chase. 


Doxati's Comet. A. Williams & Co. have published 
‘an account of Donati’s Comet of 1858,” in a 4to pam- 
phlet, beautifully illustrated. 1t is from the pen of 
George P. Bond. The steel engravings are the finest we 
ever saw. 


ALMANACS FOR 1859. Messrs. Brown, Taggard & Chase 
have published the Boston Almanac for 1859 in a style 
of surpassing beauty. Ameng the attractions, in addi- 
tion to the usual matter, are views of the new college 
buildiygs in Cambridge, with an account of the institu- 
tion by the president, and the new improvements in 
Franklin Street. 

Shepard, Clark & Brown have issued a beautiful 
** Ludy’s Almanac,” illustrated by Billings, like the pre- 
ceding, and a very pretty illustrated * Juvenile Almanac.” 


By 
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Editorial Melange. 


A dread of the effects of chloroform, in con- 
sequence of the fatality that has repeatedly fol- 
lowed its administration of late, may finally in- 
duce the dentists to fall back on ether, which was 
never known to do any harm. A Japan let- 
ter says: The females of Nagasaki are of the 
ordinary height, and some of them are very 
handsome, and would create quite a stir in New 
York if they should happen that way. The 
married ladies are known from the single by 
painting their lips either green or bright red, and 
their teeth a jet black. They are frequently 
married as young as ten.—— There is a letter 
addressed to ‘‘ Modesty,” lying in the Baltimore 
post-office, and there being no claimant for it in 
that city, the postmaster has advertised it——Mr. 
George Flagg, a New England artist, fur some 
years a resident in South Carolina, has painted 
for Mr. James Brewster of New Haven a large 
picture representing the “ Landing of the At- 
lantic Cable,” which is now on exhibition at 
the Dusseldorf Gallery in New York.——Across 
the face of the Prussian bank notes is printed 
some fifty times, in very small type, the penalty 
for counterfeiting, which is from five to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. Convicted counterfeiters 
cannot plead ignorance of the law —— The Eng- 
lish “bloomer” differs from the American fe- 
male who is designated by this term. At a re- 
cent trial in London, a young Jewess described 
herself as a “bloomer,” her occupation consist- 
ing in getting up elderly ladies in “ blooming 
style” for balls and parties. Her charge for 
blooming a countess, she said, was twenty-five 
dollars, and her earnings never less than $100 
per week.—— The San Antonio, Texas, Herald 
states that Mr. Robinson, of Boston, who in- 
tends to go into the business of sheep-raising on 
a large scale, on the Gaudalupe, has received 
recently his first drove of sheep from Mexico, 
some 1500 head.—— The application of Ameri- 
can citizens for permission to run the submarine 
cable from Havana to Key West, has been grant- 
ed by her Catholic majesty, solely upon condi- 
tion that both ends of the cable are to be under 
Spanish control; and if otherwise, the applica- 
tion is to be considered rejected.—— Volk, a 
sculptor in cameo, in Chicago, has received an 
order from an English traveller for a portrait 
cameo bracelet to include likenesses of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, Webster, Clay and 
Scott.—— A young lady in Hartford was seen 
wearing dry goods of a pattern similar to some 
that had been stolen in September last from an 
establishment in that city. This led to a search 
of the house, and a large variety of other prop- 
erty, supposed to be stolen, was found. The 
girl and her mother state that the goods were 
purchased of a Jew pedler.—— At Athens, Me., 
a teacher in one of the schools undertook to cor- 
rect a scholar, when another scholar interfered 
to prevent the punishment. The master there- 
upon drew a knife and stabbed the boy in the 
neck. The wound was considered a dangerous 
one by the physician. The name of the teacher 
and also the name of the boy stabbed is John 
Rhines.—— Yeddo, the capital of Japan, is said 
to be one of the finest cities in the world. The 
castle, which includes nearly the whole centre of 
the town, is built on a slight eminence, around 
which there are three walls or enclosures, within 
the inner of which the Tycoon Emperor and 
heir apparent live—— The Paris correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce intimates that the 
frequent attacks of illness on the part of Mr. 
Harrwitz, during his chess contest with Morphy, 
were devised for the purpose of protracting the 
strife, in order to subserve the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the Cafe de la Regence, where the match 
was played.— In Cincinnati, recently, a Wis- 
consin cranberry dealer who wished to get a 
check cashed, but had no one to vouch for his 
identity, exhibited his name inscribed upon that 
classic garment, his shirt, whereupon the banker 
was satisfied and paid over the money, and Wis- 
consin went on his way rejoicing —— One of 
the leading attractions of the London book sea- 
son will be the forthcoming life of Douglas Jer- 
rold, by his son and literary executor, Blanchard 
Jerrold. Among the many attractions of the 
life will be found two letters from Mr. Dickens, 
describing, in his customary graphic style, his 
first interview and his last interview with Mr. 
Jerrold. —— The design of Lord Murray to 
erect in Edinburgh a monument to the poet 
Allan Ramsay is now approaching its full reali- 
zation. It is to be executed in marble, of qual- 
ity similar to that of Sir Walter Scott’s statue 


in the Edinburgh monument. Rey. S. W. 
Cogshall of Chatham, in a communication to 
the Zion’s Herald, on “ reading sermons,” says 
it is “ simply ludicrous for men to stand up, on 
the conference floor and elsewhere, to declaim 
against the practice of writing and reading ser- 
mons, who never wrote a sermon in their lives, 
and could not even if they should try. What is 
their opinion worth in the case? Why, simp'y, 
nothing at all. It is mere prejudice, nothing 
more.”’—— Col. Fremont’s steam quartz mill at 
Bear Valley, in Mariposa county, is said to be 
paying handsomely. Seldom or never has less 
than $1500 been taken out e#fter a steady week’s 
run, and as high as $3000 have been ob- 
tained. —— An incorrigible book-worm, turning 
over some old manuscripts recently, at the Im- 
perial Library in Paris, fumbled out a strange 
musty piece of paper which proved to be a pawn 
ticket of Torquato Tasso—a real curiosity of 
literature. It shows that the author of “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered” had pledged his father’s 
waistcoat with “Signor Abraham Levi” for 
“venti cinque lire” on the second of March, 
1570. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Lord 
Rector of the Glasgow University, has sent a 
hundred guineas, to be distributed among the 
students in prizes, the subjects of competition to 
be fixed by the faculty The queen has ap- 
pointed Dr. Henry Barth, the famous African 
traveller, to be a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath. So he is now Ba(r)th of the Bath, a sort 
of human Baden-Baden. 


LAW AND LAWYERS EVERYWHERE. 

Nearly ten years ago, a gentleman named 
Harley died, and bequeathed, by will, upwards 
of £100,000 to the corporation of Southampton, 
England, to be expended in measures to pro- 
mote the intellectual improvement of the inhab- 
itants of that town. The will was disputed by 
distant and dubious relatives of the testator, and 
litigation has been going on up to the present 
time in the Court of Chancery. It has ended in 
a compromise, at the recommendation of the 
counsel engaged on both sides, and the litigants 
have withdrawn their claims for £22,500, thus 
leaving about £78,000 for the corporation ; out 
of that sum, however, the law costs have to be 
deducted, amounting to nearly £35,000, and the 
legacy duty, amounting to nearly £4500, so that 
all that remains to carry out the dying wish of 
the testator is £39,780. Much indignation is 
felt in Southampton, that after the reform of the 
court of chancery, litigation can last so long 
there, and its expenses be so enormous. The 
cost of taxing, that is reducing, the law charges 
was nearly £1000. 


A rast Youtu.—A young declaimer at one 
of our public schools went upon the platform 
and began the recitation of a familiar poem in 
this wise : 

‘* There is a ripper whose name is Death!’ 

“Reaper, John,” said the teacher, correcting 
him. John explained that he thought it was 
ripper, “because Death had such a ripper of a 
knife in his hand,”—and then “ continued on.” 

San Francrsco.—The population of San 
Francisco is estimated to be 75,000 or 80,000 at 
the present time. The city has been filling up 
very rapidly of late; the hotels are full to over- 
flowing, houses for family residence are all taken 
up, those in course of construction are engaged, 
there is great activity in the building line, and 
real estate has risen twenty per cent. 


Goop Apvice.—If you wish to avoid a quar- 
rel, be select in your choice of language. If a 
rude fellow addresses you in the worst imaginable 
epithets, remain unruffled, and meekly reply: 
“Your remarks do not agree with my views.” 
This lamb. like behaviour may induce him to take 
you for a sheep, and spare your wool. 
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Larce Sausace.—Mr. §S. made in a single 
piece 75 feet, or 25 yards of sausage, using the 
trimmings or sausage meat of two porkers 
weighing 460 pounds. This, we should say, is 
a great extension of the pork business. 


NewsrarorraL.—The State of Louisiana has 
73 newspapers, 44 of which are printed in Eng- 
lish, 18 in French and English, eight in French, 
two in German, and one in Spanish. 


THEOLOGICAL.—What matter if the forms of 
churches do differ, so long as they all point in the 
right direction ? 


UAavsive Gatherings. 


In Wisconsin they call a bribe a “ pecuniary 
compliment.” 


The London Times, in a recent editorial, 
speaks of the city of Portland, Me., as a Cana- 
dian town. 


The amount of fishing bounties claimed in 
Plymouth collection district, for the season just 
closed, is $16,287 O4. 

Dr. Valentine Mott once said to a graduating 
class: ‘“ Young gentlemen, have two pockets 
made—a large one to hold the insults, and a 
small one for fees.” 


A reporter of the Albany Knickerbocker says 
that he lately saw a man shovelling snow from a 
roof, and that he had on a life-preserver. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bradford Abbott, who was last 
season a member of the Boston Theatre Compa- 
ny, lately died at Chester, Orange County, New 
York. 

A Skating Club is organized at Buffalo ; gen- 
tlemen’s tickets five dollars, the ladies free ; and 
a skating pond is prepared, to be used under cer- 
tain regulations. 

The Yarmouth Port Register says it is estimat- 
ed that $30,000 worth of mackerel have been ta- 
ken by means of nets, in the lower part of the 
county, during the fall and present winter. 

The Mayor of Cincinnati recently ordered a 
census of the inmates of houses of prostitution 
in the city to be taken. The returns show that 
the total number within the city limits is 900. 


The manufacturers of printing cloths, in Prov- 
idence, have entered into an agreement by which 


they fix upon 36 inches as the measure of a yard 
instead of 37 inches as has been the custom 
heretofore. 


The value of furs exported from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, this year, is $161,022. In 1857 it 
was $182,491; in 1856 it was $96,759. The ap- 
parent decrease this year is not in quantity, but 
is occasioned by the decreased value of the furs. 


The notorious negro convict, Dade, lately es- 
caped from the prison at Jackson, Michigan, by 
cutting through a plank six inches in thickness. 
He had chains on weighing 25 pounds when he 
escaped. 

Recently, the wife of a farmer residing near 
Shippensburg, Pa., hearing the dogs barking vi- 
olently, went out, and found them worrying a 
large buck. She took a knife, and seizing the 
buck by the antlers, cut his throat. 


In Buffalo, some gentlemen have hired the 
vacant lots onthe corner of Virginia Street, 
which have an area of fifty-two thousand square 
feet, which they are to fence in and floor with 
ice. 

The English government, says the Sydney 
Herald, has granted the sum of £1000 for the 
publication of an Australian “ Flora,” and the 
work has been undertaken by Mr. Bentham, a 
distinguished botanist. 


Postmaster Fowler, of New York, had his 
= picked at a political meeting one evening 
ately. The thief made a good haul—money 
and checks amounting to three thousand dollars. 
Rather high admission fee, that. 


A number of concrete houses have been erect- 
ed in California, giving entire satisfaction to the 
owners. They are said to be superior to brick 
houses, and can be erected at a cost not exceed- 
ing the price of the brick necessary to erect a 
building of equal size. 

The total value of steamers afloat on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, is more than $60,000,- 
000, and number as many as fifteen hundred— 
more than twice the steamboat tonnage of Eng- 
land, and equal to that of all the other parts of 
the world. 


Miles Standish’s pipe and pistol were sold at 
auction in Albany lately. The pipe was the ver- 
itable one which came over with him in the May- 
flower, and was smoked by him until his death, 
and was made of iron. it brought $15. The 
pistol brought a like sum. 


The telegraph to Cuba is to be commenced at 
Savannah immediately. It runsto Key West, 
thence by submarine cable to Cuba. It is intend- 
ed to complete the line to Key West by next 
summer, when it will be connected with Cuba as 
soon as the cable can be laid. 


A wild buffalo has been on exhibition in Toron- 
to. It was captured by a Mr. Beeres, near Fort 
Kearney, in the neighborhood of the Rocky 
Mountains. Though only eighteen months old, 
it weighs over 1000 pounds, and is a fine speci- 
men of the species. 

The price of land near the National Metropo- 
lis may be judged from the fact that Dr. Jewell, 
of Washington, has just purchased the farm and 
stock of Lieut. Bohrer, known as the Cottage 
Farm, for $5000. ‘The farm contains 180 acres, 
and is but six miles distant from the White 
House. 


Moses Bailey, an employee atthe Washington 
Foundry, Baltumore, Md., was roasted alive at 
the furnace of that establishment one afternoon 
lately. He had been sent into the cupola to at- 
tend to something and fell into the furnace, over- 
come it is supposed by the fumes of the 
charcoal. 

Russia sheet iron is, in the first instance, a 
very pure article, rendered exceedingly tough 
and flexible by refining and annealing. Its 
bright, glossy surface is partially a silicate, and 
partially oxyd of iron, and is produced by pass- 
ing the hot sheet, moistened with a solution of 
wood ashes, through polished steel rollers. 


Sands of Gold. 


To love is everything ; love is God.— Léon 
Gozlan. 


.... Paradise is always where love dwells.— 
Jean Paul Richter. 


.+.. Love is precisely to the moral nature 
what the sun is to the earth.— Balzac. 

.... Heaven in sunshine will requite the kind. 
— Byron. 

-++. Slight small injuries, and they will be- 
come none at all.—Fuller. 

«++. Our powers owe much of their energy to 
our hopes.—Johnson. 


.-+. Love demands little else than the power 
to feel and to requite love.—Jean Paul Richter. 


.... He that calls a man ungrateful, sums up 
all the evil that a man can be guilty of. —Swi/. 

.++. Life is a sleep, love is a dream; and you 
have lived if you have loved.— Alfred de Musset. 

.+.+. It is strange how soon, when a great man 
dies, his place is filled —Longfellow. 

+++. The motto of chivalry is also the motto 
of wisdom: to serve all and love but one.— 
Balzac. 


.... Iam firmly persuaded that the man who 
has not a sort of affection for all women cannot 
love one as he ought.— Sterne. 


.... Pleasure and pain spring not so much 
from the nature of things, as from our manner 
of considering them.—Bovee. 


+++. True love can no more be diminished by 
showers of evil-hap, than flowers are marred by 
timely rains.— Sir P. Sidney. 

-++. A single falsehood forever destroys that 
confidence which, with certain minds, is the very 
foundation of love.— Balzac. 


-+.. In matters of love and appetite beware 
of surfeits. Nothing contributes so much to the 
duration of either as moderation in their gratifi- 
cation.—Bovee. 

«++. That which I have found the best recrea- 
tion, both to my mivd and body, whensoever 
either of them stand in need of it, is music.— 
Bishop Beveridge. 

.-+. It is ever the invisible that is the object 
of our profoundest worship. With the lover it 
is not the seen but the unseen, that he muses 
upon.—Bovee. 

+++. What is the difficulty? Only a word 
indicating the degree of strength requisite for 
accomplishing difficult objects; a bugbear to 
children and fools; only a mere stimulus to 
men.— Warren, 


Love is a flame which burns in heaven 
and whose soft reflections radiate to us. Two 
worlds are opened, two lives given to it. It is 
by love that we double our being; it is by love 
that we approach God.— Aimé Martin. 


Poker’s Budget. 


“ How sharp your toe nails is,” as the man 
said ven he cotched the hornet. 

“Let’s clinch the bargain,” as the bear said 
ven he patted the man on the shoulder. 

“None of your sauce,” as the boy said to the 
crab apple. 

“ Anything in my line ?” as the hangman said 
to the judge. 

Which of the three cast into the fiery furnace 
reminds one of the gridiron? Shad-rack. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way”—of get- 
ting it into chancery ! 

Why is a pig’s tail like a carving-knife? Be- 
cause it is flourished over a ham. 

To make a pretty girl’s cheeks red, pay her a 
sweet compliment. ‘To redden those of an im- 
pudent man, slap them. 

“Now, Sam, if you don’t stop licking that 
molasses, 1’1l tell the man.” “ You tell the man, 
and J’ll lick you and the ’lasses, too.” 

In the days when rogues and thieves were 
branded with the letters R. and T., lettered men 
were more common than they are now. 

Aman was walking quickly down the street 
the other day, when he was suddenly struck by 
a thought, and knocked over into the gutter. 

“Tf you are lost in a fog, Brown, what are 

ou most likely to be?” “ Mist, of course,” said 
rown, and vanished. 

The following motto is over the door of a re- 
cruiting rendezvous in Boston : 

“ List, List—O! List.—Shakspeare.” 

“I feel,” said an old lady, “that I’ve got 
about through with this world. I shan’t enjoy 
much more trouble, nor suffer much more com- 
fort.” 

“ High heeled boots, a moustache, and a strut,” 
says the major, “ are the plainest signboards in 
the world, hung out in capitals, ‘Chambers in 
the attic to let-—inquire at the tailor’s.’ ” 

The manner in which they weigh a hog out 
West, it is said, is to put the hog in one scale 
and some stones in the other, and then guess at 
the weight of the stones. 

“ Can you read smoke, ma?” “ What do you 
mean, child?’ ‘“ Why, I’ve heard some men 
talk about a volume of smoke, and I thought 
you could read anything in a volume.” 

Some Texas paper having complained that 
their best editorials are extensively copied with- 
out the proper credit, the Victoria Advocate re- 
plies that it is often served worse than that, for 
some of its best editorials are not copied at all. 
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CANAL OF MAHMOUDIEH, ®GYPT. 

The accompanying view was sketched on the 
Canal of Mahmoudieh, which connects Alexan- 
dria with Cairo, Egypt. M. Lessep’s project of 
piercing the Isthmus of Suez, thus multiplying 
its relations with the rest of the world, gives 
great importance to this canal. It commences 
at Fouah, about a mile from the Frank quarter 
ot Alexandria, and connects its waters with those 
on the western branch of the Nile. Formerly 
known as Cleopatra’s canal, it had been aban- 
doned for ages, when Mehemet Ali undertook its 
restoration in 1819. Making use of the resources 
which despotism placed at his command, he or- 
dered the sheiks of the different provinces to 
furnish him with laborers. The Fellahs, men, 
women and children, were forced into the ser- 
vice, and 313,000 farmers, torn from their homes, 
worked under the superintendence of the vice- 
roy’s soldiers. Bad treatment, fatigue and hard- 


CANAL OF MAHMOUDIEH, EGYPT. 


ship decimated their ranks, but at the end of six 
months the canal was dug. It is broad, deep, and 
protected by high levees or embankments, in 
places where it might be injured by the periodi- 
cal overflow of the Nile. Huts of earth, like 
bee-hives, square houses, ancient tombs, groups 
of palms and date trees are the remarkable ob- 
jects which the traveller beholds on its banks. 
In the environs of Atfeh, where the canal abuts 
on the Nile, there are fine plantations of acacia 
trees. Travellers from Alexandria to Cairo 
make the passage in eight hours. Our engrav- 
ing gives a good idea of the scenery. It will be 
noticed that one of the passage boats spreads a 


_ huge lateen sail to aid its machinery. 


THE PORT OF SPEZIA, ITALY. 
The second engraving on this page is a faith- 
ful representation of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Spezia, the well known rendezvous of American 


' naval vessels in the Mediterranean. On the left 
| of the picture is the island of Palmaria; next, 
| over the central fishing-boat, is a ruined fort ; 
| Porto Venese is on the point of land, Varignana 
| more to the right, and the Napoleon fort on the 

extreme right. The sharp cones of the moun- 
| tains impart a bold and romantic aspect to the 
scene. 

The port of Spezia has recently been selected 
by the Piedmontese government to be converted 
into a naval arsenal and rendezvous, a measure 
| somewhat to the distaste of certain continental 
| powers. This port, situated about forty-five 
| miles southeast from Genoa, had formerly at- 
tracted the notice of Napoleon, who proposed to 
build a fort to be called after him, and wished to 
form of the whole gulf a harbor that should be 
equal to the most important in Europe. The 
gulf is of a long oval figure, running about sev- 
' en miles inland, with an entrance two miles 


THE PORT OF SPEZIA, ITALY. 


It is ex 
wind, and encloses four bays, which may all be 
converted into important docks or inner harbors. 
The depth of water varies from thirty to seventy 
feet, so that ships of all sizes may lie along the 


wide. only to the south-southwest 


quays it is bey wep to erect. The scenery on 
either side the gulf is very picturesque ; as many 
as eight or ten villages flank the roadstead, at 
the end of which stands the town of Spezia, 
which is finely situated, well built, and has a 
population of from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 
About two miles from the town is a spring of 
soft water, which gushes forth with such violence, 
and so copiously, that the strongest wind fails to 
interrupt its course. It is of excellent quality. 
The most prominent objects seen from the gulf 


are the Citadel of Spezia, an old castle of the Vis- 
conti, and the islands of Palmariaand Tino. We 
we may mention that Spezia is the quarantine sta- 
| tion for passengers and ships arriving at Genoa. 
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